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In which ſome $BLF-RVIDENT Facts are point 
at, which ſeem. to call, for a more 
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than any other AxTICLE in our Toer, 
Hou or ABROAD, 


nd, every Man, 
one; and tho” 


it be but indifferently put together, it may furniſh e. 
veral Hints that may be of uſe to à good Arehitect. 
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* of: — virtue, it is reſona- 


ble b to doubt whether theſe Reflections, ſo different 


from ſuch ſublime matters may not appear ti trifling; 


but as 1 don't pretend to enter into thoſe abſtruſe 
points that might engage a B, a W., or 
2 H—, but am humble dug to confeſs my- 
ſelf conten with ſuch a notion of the divine Being 
as my reaſoh, unprejudiced by too much reading, 
has imprinted on my ideas, ſhall not preſume to 
treat of any thing, however faſhionable comay be 
to do ſo, either beyond my own, of my reader's 
comprehenſion; notwithſtanding' whick, :T' profeſs 
myſelf not ſo deſtitute of religion, but to perceive 
with concern how greatly a reformation of manners 
is wanted among us, though we ſhould have no 
farther thought or conſideration than meerly to our 
happineſs in this life, and which, from the few ob- 
ſervations J have made during my exiſtence in it, 

am induced to think, (conſidering our preſent cir- 
cumſtances,) may ſooner be brought about by' the 
civil than the ſpiritual influence; for ſince the 
wares; from the general voice agaidÞS: its impiety, 
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. | 
. Nan to be ſtill as wicked, or rather more ſo, than 
it was a century ago, it is pretty evident our theo- 
logical reaſoners have but little conduced to its 
amendment. 
I II would not haye it underſtood that! ume 
irreverently to criticiſe. or cenſure the laudable en 
deavours of our clergy, all I am concerned at is, 
that ſo much good learning and ſound doctrine 
| ſhould have been flung away upon us, either from 
our not being able, or perhaps not being willing to 
underſtand it; for indeed, thoſe who have con- 
formed. their · writings more to the level of our 
comprehenſions, by aiming to point familiarly at 
our abſurdities, have net ſueceeded better, than 
more myſterious teachers, while raillery and ſatire 
have been in every age ſo laviſned on the times, that 
the ſtill erring world, from having felt the laſh for ; 
the ſame crimes, frequently. repeated, is rather 
hardened; in its follies, and like an old and obſti- 
nate offender endures - the accuſtomary diſcipline 
without a winch; ſo that the wit, as well as learn- 
ing of the times, has either been miſconceived, 
or wrong applied. But ſince the endeavours of 
our keeneſt writers ; hank hitherto been levelled only 
at the enormous follies of the great, while the ple- 
ene herd, as if incapable of being brought to a 
feeling of their errors but by the arm of power, 
have had but little more than the example of 
their betters to improve by, it is, probable, by 
attempting the vulgar in ſome way, they might 
be made to comprehend, excluſive of the whip * ; 
» Our preſent taſte for ballad ſinging ſeems not 17 _ 
to it, if nothing better can by contrived, | 


- # 
7 ; 
— 4 . 0 
4 An 
” * + # I 
. * by 
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#33} 
er ae 


up the rich, the gaudy, tlie polite, to the Giri 


may at preſent have buſineſs on the carpet of mgre 


moment than conſiderations of this nature, „it is 
pity ſomebody ſhould: not, in che mean time, teſ- 


tif ſo much good- wall for their ſuffering x 


(putting thoſe amazing warnings we daily hear of 


out of the queſtion) as to endeavour, inſtead of 


ſuperficially acquainting us f our going wrong, 
to put us more in the methöd of 


Anne and preſent proficieney in wickedneſs ; 
hich (conſidering how little all· our ſpixitual ad- 
monitions, lectures, treatiſes, Sc. have conduced 
to put a ſtop to) it is reaſonable to think may be 


ovingeadomaking-difibany from what has hithere 
to been treated of. | Andi as it is natural to my 


-countrymen to be fond of enquiries, ſuch a one, 


I ſhould think, might turn out as much to the ad- | 
vantage of the public, as 4 ſerutiny into the dif- 


2 of national aſſets, or as attempting philo- 

zphically to account for the natural cauſe of any 
of the preſent ſurpriſing phenomena in nature, 
excluſive of having the honour, by breaking the 
boom of ſin, as I may term it, of ſaving ſo 
much trouble to our betters, whenever the happy 
Era ſhall arrive · when it may be judged convenient 


8 ſet aboup reforming the viees of the age, But 


1 By putting the laws in force againſt them for drunken, 
neſs, ſwearing, ſabbath-breaking, Ce. . wier are az. 
mom only puniſhable in the vulgar. 


BI. =” 


\ 


pline they merit, that this, inſenſibility, at leaſt, 
might be removed F. And though the legidstum 


ef going right, by 
pointing out the probable motives of dur back · 


© 
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3 [4 ] 1 
as theſe! hes iehanters. much >» weighty for me to 55 
through with, I ſhall preſume only to caſt in my 
mite, hoping, however, not to offend the ladies 
phy declaring J cannot but conſider chem, that is, 
our females in general, as the Principal channel 
by which, while I am ſo civil to admit we might 
derive our greateſt happineſſes, ſo am 1 unpolite 
enough 40 believe, eee of our miſeries pro- 
ceed. lie! 8 . ii 7 33s TK lin 91 5147 A111 . N 
Did 1 mean to _—_ this. appear according to 
the approved methodical ways it would be proper SY 
for me to begin by pointing out (what has been 

J ' -ſo often done before) the miſchiefs which have hap- 

5 pened from, and muſt enſue, the great encourage 
ment to luxury. I might, it is ae phe 
- largely in how eminent à degrees 
; | - * have! been;'and- ſtill are contributors,” Wb; ex- 

eiters to this enceſſ; and ſhe y that Rome above 
2oðoo years ago was,” from this very cauſe, almoſt 
. in as bad a fituation as ourſelves, though many 
| good and wholſome edicts were publiſhed — 
the encroaching evil, that memorable one in par- 
ticular, Which took away the right of females to 
inherit “, to the paſſing of which, Cato, the cenſor 
of that age, warmly contributed his influence, be- 
cauſe it ſeemed to reach the root of this pernicious 
vice; but ſince even this, ſevere as it was thought, 
Ua to as little purpoſe às all they had done be- 
fore, and that when Rome, corrupted by the. wealth 
-of conquered nations, began to change her man- 
ners (it is pity we want ſo good a plea for chang· 
„The Voconian Law. See a fragment of Cato's em 
55 che ſenate on the * this law in Livy, lib. 5. 
| „ ; | ing 
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ing ours) w che giving a check to female luxury was 
no longer minded; and as L may with reaſon de- 
ſpair to ſee that brought about in Britain, eſpeciallß 
through my means, which a Roman ſenate, with a 
Cato at their head, found ſo impracticable, ſhall 


peaceably leave gentlemen. and ladies to the full > 


ſwing of all their preſent innocent enjoyments, and 


only take the liberty of laying a hint or two Lars : 


them, that may (if properly thought ) be 0 
ſervice to a future generation. 


It is a maxim in phyſic, r the e 


appears but ſuperficial, to apply ſuch remedies as 
ſhall, if poſſible, eradicate the firſt "cauſe, and by 
purifying the whole maſs, not only remove the 
preſent, but prevent the future diſorder. This hy- 


potheſis, however juſt with regard to diſorders in- 


cident to our bodies, may ſeem more difficult to 


attend to, when we would attempt a cure in the 


miſconduct of the female world; the ſprings and 


1 movements of that various ſex, the fickleneſs of. 
their tempers, the unſteadineſs even of their wiſhes, 


and intricacy of their minds, with all the vaſt va- 
riety of hidden cauſes. momentarily operating on 


every motion of their eyes, their tongues, and 
perſons, may ee make us ens d , . 


our celebrated Spencer, 


60 *0! who doesknow the bent of 1 womens u faneſy'® * 


. 


| To attempt therefore accounting, for that ſyſtem of h 


inconſiſtency, that has by common. acceptation 
been deemed through all ages, palpably unaccount- 


2 may be looked on as very W bur £ 


F » Fairy Queen. = Eg 
B 3 5 em- 


emboldened by the hope — moving ſome hurtful 
prejudices from the minds of my fellow-ſufferers, 
and reflecting on the equally frail;” and indeed im- 
Ws ſtate of man's nature; relatively to the other 
I have ventured into this labyrinth of perple- 

xity; and though the general behaviour of the fair 
may inline us to cofclude, that their ideas, ha- 
bits, affections, and "paſſions, are “ puzzled' with 
maxes and perplexed with etror,” yet that the 
tracing out the ſource of ſome of thoſe ertors, and 
which Teem to have an immediate and direct ten- 
deney to the immotality of the people in general, 
will not be ſo | inexplicable an Nee as We 
firſt it might appear.” en 

Had the wits of former Nan More confiddved 
cauſes, before they had preſ umed to cenſure on their 
conſequences, our common place raillety in re- 
ſpe& to women Had not ſo much tended to de- 
grade the ſex, nor could that reſpett we generally 
pay them be ever deemed an exaltation of thoſe 
whom nature had ſubjected to us, and whoſe in- i 
feriotity and infirmities are abſolutely incurable. 

To ſuppoſe that any error in their conduct is 
owing to ſome defect in their formation +, is a 


ſuggeſtion as impious as unwarrantable, ſince the 


allwiſe Creator, who ſurely formed nothing ineom- 


_ - pleat, adapted W-# faculty. of 'this lateſt, and 


perhaps moſt perfe part of the creation, to the 
uſe he meant i irs me when' he gave to man the 


+ Nuatatcs e all . to eſtabliſh this notion, 


e eee eee eee ee as well ancient 
* modern. . 


1 . 4 : | : 8 | impulſes 


'7 7 1 

impulſes. of ſuch! great and . e as. 

friendſhip, love, and honour,” he at the ſame time 
deſigned in woman an object not only worthy of 
attracting, but capable of returning ſuch regards, 
and having breathed, in him a ſoul ſuſceptible of 
the force of beauty, to make the bleſſing perfect, 
gave to her that pleaſing ſoftneſs, that engaging 
delicacy to charm and bend his ee Routines 
and win him to her wiſne s. | 
Let us not therefore idly tavll with the-falr for 
any inſignificant advantages, under pretence of 
natural -preheminence, but be content- in the poſ- 


| ſeffion of our many legal-ones, however we came 


by them; for though the impartial;goodneſs of our 
Maker is ſo far manifeſt to both, that where he has 
beſtowed an excellence on the one, he has given 
the other the ſole prerogative to make it valuable 
et that the women may pretend to certain irre- 
ſiſtable advantages, meerly natural, is not to be 
conteſted, and which even ſeem a full equivalent 
for all that boaſted power the eſtabliſhment " 
human laws have given to the men. 


Might I preſume to aſſigg a reaſor why, "i 


great lawgiver of the Jews was ſo ſuccinct in "his 


account of that moſt material cataſtrophy chat ever 
happened, the firſt tranſgreſſion, I think I could 
not ſuppoſe a better, than that he was willing to 
paſs over as lightly as he could, the apparent ſu- 
periority of the woman, and perceiving (aſſiſted 


by the ſpirit of the Almighty) the diſadvantages 


the future race of men muſt be expoſed to, in 
conſequence of their prevailing power, unleſs re- 
Saad by more than human 3 * 

* T7 2 N | intro- 


| 
| 


FE 2 


LR 
,„ẽ„ thoſe tenets d in his law, to counters: 
vail that paſſion againſt which the firſt of the 
creation had had ſo little power to reſiſt. 5 
ſhould not have waſted ſo much time or paper 


is premiſing all this, had it not been with a view: 


to prepare. my reader to acquieſce with me in a 
certain cautionary maxim, that it is prudent as 
well as politig, before we attempt to cenſure. the 
failings and errors of our neighbour, to examine 
into, and, if poſſible, correct our own; and there- 


ſore, though we ſhould be capable to make it ap- 
pear that woman, even from the firſt of them, 


was vain, yet let us be candid enough to acknow- 


ledge, that man was weak ; an imperfection ſo 
much worſe in conſequence, that it ſtill unluckily 


conforms. itſelf to feed the unhappy failing of the 
other ſex, the fabled zone of beauty being expe- 
rimentally leſs; in the- poſſeſſion of the woman, 
than in the mind of man; by which it is evident 


we ſtill retain the error of our great anceſtor, who, 


with the other calamities his imprudence inflicted 


on his wretched poſterity, intailed alſo that natu- 
rally incurable one, of being like himſelf prevailed 


on againſt the dictates of our reaſon, _ 
It was from this firſt cauſe, this natural endow-. 
ment, that cuſtom, -not in later times, or in any. 


particular quarter of the world, but eſtabliſhed | 


univerſally from the firſt ages, has given to fe- 
males certain privileges, which, if they amount 
not to prerogatives, are of ſo near a reſemblance, | 
as ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from them: and it 
has been remarked, cba in all ages thoſe women, 
Gen. cap. iii. ver. 16. ds Vi * No 343. 

111 N , whoſe 


1 


| whoſe huſbands ave bore any diſtinguiſhable mark 


of power in the government, have been more 


honoured, and more attended, than were the huſ- 
bands themſelves, nor have they loſt à tittle of 

this privilege to this day; and he who would make 
his fortune by preferment, has been ſure of ſuc- 
ceeding ſooneſt, when he has been ſo lucky to 


engage a pettycoat intereſt in his favour *. 


This ready acquieſcence tc to their wiſhes, ſpight 
po ur boaſted power, as it-proceeds from their 
ral aſcendency over our weaker faculties, ſeems . 
— a fatality in our diſpoſitions, that it 
behoves us to endeavour making 1 it as little preju- : 
dicial as we can, by attempting to find ſome ex- 


pedient, though not to cure, at leaſt to help that 


in us, for which nature has been ſo nj ee ar- h 


1 for having left defective. 


Mr. Hogarth, in his Stages of Crueliy, has in- 
deed exhibited ſuch lively repreſentations of hard- 
neſs and ferocity in the diſpoſitions of males; even 


from infancy, as to make the ſearch after the 


cauſe of evil ſeem not ſo difficult as it has hitherto 
been thought to be; but how far the neglect of 
an humanizing method of tuition may aſſiſt to 
confirm ill habits n in our youth, or in- 


deed ho- far our common ſchool diſcipline is 


properly calculated either for removing ſuch, or 


inſtilling the virtues of humanity into boſoms per- 


haps not naturally tender, ought to be conſidered, 


_ cially” as there is Tee to belieye a barbarous 
„Mr. Bayle even ſays, chat the extravagant devotions 


paid by ſome Chiiſtians to the virgin —_— is Seng to the | 


| lang cauſe, * Dia. fat. 3 


| n 


* 
B 


dip Pasten un nore eaſil ed into a boy 
8 out gf him *, And — to — that 
evil, as. it originally did, ſo muſt it ſtill, proceed 
| - from. woman,, may, on the other 4 hand, ſeem 100 
EE ſevere, a charge againſt the ſex, ſince effeminacy, 
| as. well as barbarity, often appear equally owing, 
| 1 prejudices of an improper education; yet 
1 is there Bo diſcipline whatever capable of winning, 
i or rather of exciting. the diſpoſition of mankind 
even againſt the bent of ſuch an education) either 
| from, or to, the one or the other, occaſionally, like 
that, in which it would, be ſtupicicy hs to, acknow- | 
WL ledge the fair ſex are ſo perfect. 51 
| | .On theſe; principles, it 38, Coppin, chat — 
can corrupt the morals of mankind ſo much as a 
en of manners affecting the female world; 
77 t :tcho ſoon would even the name of virtue be extinct 
| — among us, did women not uphold. it; the bare 
| merit of making ourſelves appear amiable in their 
| 5 eyes, excites the adventurer to great and noble 
aa tctions, warms his boſom with a deſire of fame, 
|| and puſhes him forward to atchieve the higheſt 
: BY palm of glory and diſtinction; ſo where this love- 
| | ly fountain is polluted,” the contraſt is as evident; 
of which our frequent executions are only ſo. many 
terrible examples; and if ſuch horrid wretches, 
who, from a life of looſeneſs and debauchery, be- 
ccme a ſcandal to the name of woman, are ca- 
pable to urge the heart of man to perpetrate ſuch 
YT '. daring miſchiefs as every ſeſſions paper treats of, 
| 


* 


what cannot the delicate and more accompliſhed 
of the ſex bs To be ſenſible of their power, 


* See Speator, N 1 9157. 22 | 
I let 


EER 


— chinks hinaſel/ che wiſe lay bis hand, 


upon his heart, and reflect on the favorite of his 
wiſhes; with A bar winning ſoftneſſes, and pleaſ- 


ing manners, and I ſhall have no occaſion to in- 


troduce ſuch kqown vouchers as Anthony or Alex- 


aner esche by the-palpitetion! there, would, 1 


ubr, perceive the weakneſs I have been 
ſpeaking of, and even be ready, like the one, to 
give up the world; or, like * to en; a 
Perſepolis in flames to pleaſe: her *; 

Prejudiced, as we'may- hereſdiv: fanaſe. man · 


lidl es have been in the firſt ages of che world, 


againſt this female influence, it is no wonder they 


ſo far exerted themſelves; as to endeavour ſetting. 


up a kind of artificial ſuperiority over thoſe tyrants 


of their nature. But, unenlightened by the expe- 
rience of ſucceeding; times, the only means they 


uſed to gain it, were, like their manners, rude, 
wum _ ef mg ; _ introduced help 


5 


* ” 
347 ar 27 


C "Sowa of the commentuvors 6 LS writ have alerted,” | 


chat the firſt murder proceeded not ſo much from the envy. 
which Caitt conceived” againſt Abel, on account of his offer- 
ings being leſs acceptable to God than his brother's, but from 
a jealouſy ariſing from a very different motive ; namely, the 


love of his twin . See ene , Hiſtory, Vol. . p. 1 Shs: | 


in note (N). | HE 1 1 
| — had a-enficis-of -expaking- (their vim 
gins at a certain age in a public market, to he diſpoſed of 


by auction, where the money that was raiſed by the ſale of 


the beauties, was given in LEN to _ way would x ac- 

8 of the diſagreeable. | 

The Samnites, a e in Thrace, had ad ha as 

\ Gingular ; ** ene all che young NG of both ſexes. 
| FR 


IE rn Fr "RI 


L 
min) barbarou und uncooch euſtoms, with regard 
to wonnen, that formerly exiſted in different coun - 


tries; by which, as ignorance and ſuperſtition were | 
made the ground-work of theit obedience; it fol- 


lowed, that timoroufneſs and dependency were 
miſtaken for it: but the world in general grow-. 
ing more poliſned, women became, in conſequence, 
more conſidered bs part of the community, and 
this nation in particular ſeems to have gone greater 


lengths (to its honour be it ſaid) in — fe- 


males a rank in life more ſuitable to the deſign of 
their creation, than any other people in the world. 
This, when we reflect on what is ſtill praftiſed = 


in all deſpotie governments, can only ariſe from 
a real ſpirit” of freedom in ourſelves, and the ad- 


vantages of our glorious conſtitution, by which 
the men, being free, their laws: are generous and 

open, and nee the happineſs of every in- 
dividual *, For this, was Rome diſtinguiſned a- 


bove the other nations of the earth, and before 
her manners were degenerate, and the freedom of 


into one place, whore the-condu&" of the W being exa- 
mined into, he who was declared the worthjeſt, had liberty 


to take what girl he fanſied moſt out of che whole nation; 
the perſon -who was: ws e . 8: 


and ſo on. 

That among the r ad a cities le nas; 
tions, of burning or burying women alive-with their huſ- 
bands; a ceremony which from cuſtom the wretched victim 
eſteemed an honour, and was as proud of it as any of our 


 miotern widows of their weeds, Gn 217. N 


Mon. de Secondat ſays, the 3 of women do 5 


fectly conformable to deſpotic governments, ann M in 


_— all with n Spirit f Laa. | 
an | he 


A 
2 , RENE boob A SI * 
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her.:wome „ 8 the bravery: of her 
men 3; and from the. Nike generous principles, Bri- 
tons expect their women to arrive at (what i it is 
unreaſonable 40 expect they ſhould, conſidering 
our o¹¹n bad aeg ment an OQUALVigguey,; 40 
| as high applauſe.; mati: % 21 wat: wot!” ES - 
240 2 Ihe time has been, perhaps, Mien England 
might have vied with Rome, for female virtue 
- when the: tuition of; her daughters was not arte 
ſidered as a talk. beneath, ;the inſpection qi her 
| Hames of hongur; but ſince, ye have fallen into 
alli che foppilh; ſoſtneſs of gur neighbour nation, 
and, like the ſons of ancient Sparta, given up our 
honeſt roughneſs for the polite xefinements of an- 
other Atheng, like their's, our manners are be- 
come corrupt; and the preyailing-ſcheme of edu- 
Cation ſeems rather introduced to ſuit our change, 
and carry the evil forward to poſterity, than to re- 
move the eee And hoy can ve expect 


8 bey 42x 410 wine, ae 5 Tins! nor went 7, 
any of their public ſpectacles, without permiſſion of their 
huſbands; and for upwards of five hundred years from the 
founding of their ſtate;' there was no inſtance of à divorce 
Rome. In return for this their virtue, they met with - 2 
great reſpect Whenever they appeared in public, and were a 
1 indulged in that weighty argument of a woman's. wiſhes, | 
dreſs. No lictor or ſerjeant durſt lay his hands upon a Ro- 
man matron, though ſummoned to appear, before the higheſt 
1 tribunal; nor did any magiſtrate, though attended with all 
the pomp of his faſces, oblige her to give the way. And 
| ſhe even procured the ſame honour to her huſband, if riding 
with her in a chariot, . Memoirs of the w_ of . 
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ſhould 


— and look pretty; from whence- proceeds 


. t 
ſhould be otherwiſe,” when children are con ide 


ts be ſuch troubleſome commodities, that che ge- 


herality of parents (whatever anxiety they may 


—.— to) n dae ee e an eee 


— at chr bonus und- fr giving theniſelves 
as little trouble about them as they. can help. 
And yet when -they 'grov up are are unreaſonable 
enough to blame them for falling into errors they 


were not in 4 manner permitted to avei d??? 
rene exceptions 20 this 


e; and that thete may 


whom ability,' as well as inclination,/ prompt t 


do, hat they both call and think the em 
their power to make their children perfect; 

even with theſe, I am ſorry to ſay it, the Wide 
ſyſtem of female education, and Which too is 
what-we dignify by the term of highly bred, 4 
mounts to very little more than being for ſome 
years trained under the immediate inſpetion of 
an upper ſervantꝰ, whoſe principal, qualifications 
for lach a charge, is, perhaps, ſpeaking French, 


or being able to inſtruct her in the firſt. Sling 


of female ſcience ; that is, to make a 

teem it the . happineſs es be made 
* 
certain ſecret pride and ſatisfaction in holding up 
her yet innocent face to be kiſt by any one, who 
admiring ſome perfection in her perſon, ſhe is 


taught to think has a right to ſuch a favour,; | 


It is a melancholy thought, that ladies of diſtinction 


ſhould 1 be ſo little capable to inftruQ, as to be under a *. 
| oy of * in ſuch aſſiſtance, | 


 baſhe 


/ 


[ws] 
baſkfulneſs, and being ſhy before Gennes) Ia” - 
the firſt fault that this careful governeſs thinks ſt 


her duty to remove; ſo that not coneeiving, from 
never hearing of dangers, ſhe ought the moſt to 
be put in fear of, namely, che being t66! fond of 
what ſhe is continually plied with, flattery * ;and 
conſequently her pretty ſelf is only made timorous 
of, and terriſied at, fancied harms, *which have 
their exiſtence in no place do much 4 in her g- 
 verneſs's brain; whence antipathies, avefſions, and 
whims, agreeable to the ſtupid notions of her in. 
ſtructreſs, being rooted in her mind; dhe u 
ance of ee becomes an adventure of almoſt | 
as much conſequence as would that of à lyon; 
ſince not to „ appoar frighted, and ſcream at thie 
| fight of objects, which cuſtom and faſhion have 
eſtabliſhed as terrifying; is an indication of great 
indelicacy. And under this influence the remains 
till che dime af ſending her to one of thoſe- yore 


. The e l train of axamiion * to 8 in 
| commendation of their infant beauties, though it commo 

| decreaſey as the child grows up, ſo that at length it is intirely 
dropped by the parents thernſclves, the reſt of the world are 
dy chat time fo complaiſant to females as to take it up; by 
which the ſex continue, from their cradle to their death, in 
n continual round of flattery ;” for when that common fund 
of it, which youth and beauty might intitle them to, is ex- 
hauſted, their prudence, their diſcretion, and their good ſenſe, 
| come into play, which is certain to continue with them to 
their graves, let them live as long as they will. It i is from 
this general courſe of flattery that moſt of thoſe women who 
have made the greateſt figures in hiſtory, have not been pre- 
ſerved, ſpight of their other qualities, from amorous foibles. 
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3 repoſitories of 9 called 6 
where ſome branch of unprofitable needleiwork, a 
| little reading and writing, with as: euch muſiak 
F and dancing: as ſhe is capable of attaining, make 
up the ſum total of what ſhe is deſigned tor know. 
And theſe perfectiona, with the unaccountable 
r ee yrs. thopght iolficigne to do ad 
teen, the lovely moules: bolts Aid ber ur 
2 — a ſea of glittering trifles, chart 855 and 
impertinence, cards, ſcandal, and r e where 
the compleats her education, and is preſently pub- 
liſhed to the world. for being A beautiful young 
4. lady, endowed with all accompliſhments capable 
% of rendering the matried ſtate completely hap- 
of, py. When therefore we conſider, | that in 
5 reality. cheſs are the faſhionable points to which 
a modern education are confined, we need not be 
ſurpriſed our Porcia's, or Lucretia s, are ſo few. 
It is acknowledged there is no very good argu- 
ment againſt the inſtruction of the fair ſex i in all 
branches of uſeful literature, unleſs it is, that they 
are but too powerful without it. But as tſie want 
of knowing how to conduct that power, ſeems 
the ſource of moſt. of our preſent calamities, this 
objection, if it may be called ſo, is the beſt reaſon 
hat can be given for tempering the dreaded in- 
fluence by the advantages of a proper education; 
ſuch a one I mean as might elevate their thoughts 
above thoſe trifles and ſimplicities which amuſe at 
preſent; and conſequently, by taking them out of 
that method of, idly buſying themſelves, which 
ſeems by cuſtom, and the acquieſcence of their 


Parents, 


3 
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/ nature or reaſon, to bree 
Wu meg oben of giving them an edu- 
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parents, to allot them to folly and impertinence , 
make them ſo truly ſenſible of the benefits they 


ought to enjoy from ſuch a power, as not ſo 


ſhamefully to glory in the dear privilige of abuſ- 
ing it. This, while it ſeems the more rational, I 
am ſure, is the more chriſtian-like'way of exerting 
the ſuperiority we pretend to; nor can I appre- 
hend we have any more authorit) 


up ous daughters 'in 


cation ſuitable to their ſex; than the people of 
China have for making cripples of . theirs, under 
any ridiculous pretence whatſoever f. And yet 
this ill grounded notion among us, confirmed by , 
cuſtom, is the principal reaſon why we ſo rarely 
find theſe happy advantages in the perſons of our 
deified Excellencies; or, even where we do meet 
with any ſuch in wome 
means are wanting to bnax them to the higheſt 
perfection, is the cauſe why they are either totally 


diſregarded by them, or made but little to . 


ſwer the glorious purpoſes they ought. ras A Hen 
In countries where liberty (I mean female liber- 


=y is leſs allowed than it is in England, and where, 


from the intemperature of the air, the impulſes'of 
nature have ſuch ſtrength, that morality has almoſt 
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„ Spefater, "No gy 
+ The faſhion of having little: feet was -politically loco - 
duced in China, in order to keep their women helpleſs and 


ſubſervient ; for which purpoſe they bind them with ſueh 
fri ligatures in their 1 as makes . e 
_ after, . 5 „ . . f 
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accompliſhments than (that main article of our 
preſent breeding) a pleaſing manner of: ſetting 
off her perſon, which, whether beautiful or other- 
wiſe, the vigilance of her huſband, father, or bro- 
ther, from a zeal only of protecting his own ho- 
nour, takes care to make the excellencies of real 
virtue of little or no account; ſo that diſcretion, 
modeſty, or prudence, in ſuch countries, can but 
be regarded as nominal perſections, ſince it is 
the uſe and application of them only that confti- 
tutes them virtues, and which, from not having 
opportunities of ever being put to the proof of, 
their women can have very little, if any occaſion, 
= i ds cultivate *, But for women, who, I may ſay, 
_ "us have the happineſs to be born, and lead their lives 
1 in England, who are allowed to be partakers in 
all the happy privileges with the reſt of its conſti- 
tuents, and to whom: not only their on, but their 
family's honour in them, is ſo freely, ſo unreſtric- 
tively. intruſted, ought ſurely to eſteem good ſenſe 
a, more - neceſſary article in their education, and 
. make it as much their ſtudy. to improve their un- 
derſtandings as their ſhapes ; but theſe are maxims 
. 3 few are put in mind of, till they arrive at an age 
OT when, it becomes, faſhionable: to make a - jeſt of 
them; fon which, as from the fountain-head, this 
graceleſs town pours round its ſtreams of vice to 
every ſhire, from whence again; in ſmaller chan- 
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| * There are climates when: if a man bu. left, alone with 

, p a woman, the temptation and the fall will be the ſame thing; 
the attack certain, the refiſtance none. In theſe. countries: 
therefore, inſtead of precepts they have tecoarſo (c bolts and 
5 _ of Laws, lib, xvi. cap. 8, 
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nels, 
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nels, it ſpreads i its baleful influence} in manners, 
faſhions, and amuſements, to villages and hams 
lets, each in degree partaking of the pleaſing po- 
ſon, and thoſe who are the greateſt adepts, like 
bodies when electrified, diffuſe the inſinuating fire 
to all who venture near them. Tis hence the 
country maid, though wiſely trained in all the 
honſewifely perfections tending to ſocial happineſs, 
no ſooner learns the London air of tying on hen 
Hat, chan innoceney, from being the real, becomes 
the affected centinel againſt that dreadful foe; her 
vattity, whoſe aid · de · camp and emiffary, faſhion, 
preſently takes poſſeſfion of her faculties, a com- 
pany of ſtrollers gives her a reliſh for town diver- 
ſlons, and a company of ſoldiers puts her upon 
plotting the means of' taſting them, as ſhe is told, 
in higher perfection; flattery prevails, her centi- 
nel gives ground, a dance compleats the buſineſs, 
and the captain (unleſs a miracle interpoſes) ac- 
res the glory of carrying her off in triumph ; 
and the town is, in a lirtle time, perhaps, be 
3 to him for furniſhing it with a new face. 
Thus, by corrupting one another, we become 
this ſpoilers of our own delights; and, like wretches 
to whom cuſtom has made even ſlavery pleaſing, 
find pleaſure in the conſequences of our miſe- 
ries; and being, from a depravation in our taſte, 
incapable. to reliſh much higher, or more refined 
tifications, than thoſe we have in common with 
meaneſt part of the creation *, train up the 
 ®* There are a fort of men (ſays the Tarler) who have but 
one reaſon for ſetting any value upon the fair ſex, who 
conſider even. brides but as new women, and conſequently 


* them when they ceaſe to be ſuch, T, atlr, No 53, 5 
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homer half of God's creatures in ſuch a way, as 
meerly to anſwer the purpoſes of choſe vitiated in- 
clinations, and no more. Hence it is proceeds 
that ardour, that attachment to a common proſti- 
tute, which we ſo frequently hear of, in preference 

to women of virtue the benefits the latter may re- 
ceive from education, not lifting them above the 
common rate of women, ſo as in reality to make 
their real perfections appear even adequate to thoſe 
, 1 ſeeming ones, which their adverſaries acquire at a 
| - much leſs expence; the viſible qualifications .of 
= | both being ſo nearly alike, that a young lady, who 
| haas had the honour to be trained up at a very little 
ped. | charge, under the polite tuition of mother fer 
her on and the public ſervice, ſhall make as de- 
ftrable an appearance with reſpect to perſonal ac- 
compliſnments, on any common occaſion, as one, 
who through the indulgence of her parents, may 
1 | have had hundreds expended on her at — or —3 
© | and what is ſtill worſe, the former, from a certain. 
| | unreſerved gaiety of diſpoſition, a knowledge of 
14 =P | the world, and, perhaps, a freer converſation with 
| men of humour, is, according to the unhappy taſte 
of the preſent times, often eee the more con- 
25 verſable crea tur.. 

Jo conſider young women of a 73 — 
in life, I mean ſuch, who not having, or indeed © | 
expecting but little more fortune than what they 
bring with them into the world, are placed with 
milleners, mantua-makers, and ſuch like buſineſſes, 
(for as to thoſe who, for the like reaſons, are 
obliged to condeſcend to wait on their ſuperiors, 
either! in the characters of chamber maids, or other- 

1 . 8 Ns By viſe, 
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wiſe, either come out of, or bear ſome affinity: to 
this claſs of people); as theſe, I ſay, cannot be ſup- 
poſed to have the opportunities, or means of ac- 
quiring that eminence in perfection, as might be 
expected from young ladies of family and fortune, 
they really do not ſeem to ſtand ſo much in need 
of it; the little occurrences m their ſeveral bu- 
ſineſſes employing them ſufficiently, ſo as not to 
permit their time to hang fo intolerably on their 
hands, as with women in a more exalted ſtation of 
life. But as no ſort of people in being aim more 
at emulating their betters than theſe do, would la- 
dies of rank and condition ſet them properer ex- 
amples, it is probable they would as readily follow 
ſuch, as thoſe they are now ſo punctual in: for it 
is really a melancholy thought, that there ſnould 
not be, ſome how or other, a more reputable me- 
thod found out of bringing theſe ſort of people 
upon the ſtage of life, than by permitting them to 
introduce themſelves there in the ſcandalous man- 
ner they generally do. The pleaſure of becoming 
independent, that is, uncontrolable, at an age 
when they are ſo little capable, of taking proper 
care of themſelves, is the firſt ſtep that ſets them 
| above their conditions; and having imbibed po-— 
4 liter notions of life, or rather of gaiety, than the 
| ſtation which, perhaps, their parents are in, may | ) 
admit of, are conſequently above their advice, were 
TS they capable of giving them any. Theſe ſort of 
ſecond-hand young ladies therefore being, b 
far, too much what they call their own miſ- 
treſſes, make no inconſiderable part of that throng 
of people who daily reſort to all our public diver- 
C'3 . tions; 4 
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ſions; and who, by the aſſiſtance of a ptetty- 
enough manner, arquired from the nature of their 
ſeveral employs of ſetting off themſelves to the beſt 
advantage, are ready to flaunt about with any 
young fellow they can meet with, who is willing 
to pay for the entertainment; I ſay willing, be- 


cauſe many of them are not very able to do it. 


But to paſs by the almoſt certain miſeries that fa- 
miliarities entered into in this manner, may pro- 
duce to the young ſpark, who thinks himſelf ſo 


happy in being the gallant, and who very com- 
monly owes his undoing to the conſequences at- 
tending the frequent repetitions of ſuch expences, 


which miſs, or her companions, (for every ſeamſtreſs, 


mantua-maker, and millener, is miſs by the cour- | 
teſey of England) ſeldem fail to promote, I ſhall 


only hint at the ills which naturally follow with re- 
ſpect to the young woman, whoſe wrong ſetting 
out makes her fall into all thoſe dreadful errors 


which the vices of a corrupt age model into ſuch 
favourable proſpects. She ſets out indeed with a 
view of making her fortune, not by the buſineſs, 
or employment, in which ſhe is placed, that being 
made ſubſeryient to her other views, but by an ad- 
vantageous match (the mark at which every little 
thing is taught to aim) ; to accompliſh which, ſhe 
commonly fixes her inclinations in as chimerical 
a manner, and under a falſe idea of prudence, lays 


it out in her own ſimple head, how far ſhe may, 
without danger (as they call it) give a freedom to her 
behaviour, not conſidering that the modern gaieties 


of a town life do greater miſchief under the veil of 
TTY than they could did every indiſcretion 
| | of 
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pineſs, imagining it all elogium round her, comes 


ſelf from perſonal injury, might find that, to 


: which her reputation muſt be expoſed, leſs eaſy 


to defend, the world being ſeldom ſo good natured 


as to accept of apologies for ſuſpicious actions, 
vhen once diſcretion has been apparently laid aſide. 


This leads me to mention that dangerous cuſtom, 


| which, as it has not been of long continuance, and 
ſeems to have been already properly taken notice of 
by ſome of our worthy magiſtrates, may be eaſier 
removed than ſome others of a deeper nature; I 


mean the nightly aſſemblies at the apartments of 


| advertiſing dancing-maſters, or others, under a 


notion of i improving young people i in this agreea- 
ble ſcience, as it is termed, in order to perfect 


them in a genteel behaviour, and which cannot, it 


is pretended, be ſo effectually done, as by a conti- 
nual courſe of practice in that moſt laborious branch 


of it, country-dances; and though it is allowed 


the gentleman, who preſides as maſter of the cere- 
monies, may take all imaginable care that no inde- 
corum ſhall be committed in his ball-room, I don't 
really ſee how he can anſwer for what may happen 
any where elſe, after a young wench has been friſk- 


ing about with a handſome fellow for two or three 
C4 hours 


of th ſort appear apenly . 8 
diſcompoſing, or ſoftening the mind, they 
- make it incapable of reſiſting when it ſhould 

and the poor girl, in a dream of fancied hap- 


dy degrees to have fo great a confidence in the ſup- 
| poſed honour of her admirer, as prevents her pay-' 
ing that deference to her own which ſhe ought z 
and though ſhe may be capable of protecting her- 
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i hours- together, expoſed to all the incendiary qua- | 
| | 0  lities of mirth, wine, and muſic, heated with, and 
14 By excited by, all thoſe attitudes which herſelf and 
1 . partner are continually varying, as well to pleaſe 
| F | | each other, as the reſt of the company: Let any 
| | one, I ſay, man or woman, who has partook of 
11 ſuch diverſions, reflect how they have felt them- 


ſelves upon the like occaſions, and when they 
ſeriouſly think of it, they'l own: the Italian pro- 
verb not badly founded, which ſays, Chi manda 
ſua figliola ad ogna feſta, in puoca tempa ne fa una 
putana; that is, He who lets his daughter go to every 
| | | merry-making, in a ſhort time will make her a W—\, 
ſince theſe aſſemblies are not better calculated for 
the commencement, than they are convenient for 
the finiſhing of amours. | 
| That turn of behaviour, niifiakes- 3 the gene- 
rality of the world for gallantry, and which every 
0 barber's boy would eſteem it an affront to be ſup- 
fy poſed deficient in, is in a great meaſure the cauſe 
of this, as well as of many other indiſcretions of 
the like nature, and which by a favourable opinion 
we naturally entertain of ourſelves, and the incite- 
ments ariſing from that opinion, we conſtrue into 
a ſpecies of heroiſm and magnanimity, when in 
if reality i it is nothing more, though we were to trace 
9 . it as far back as the days of Oroondates, Amidis de 
'F Gaul, or the divine Mandana, than a pleaſing kind 
1 EE of ſparkiſh impertinence, founded on the principles 
_ = | of ridicule and repartee, to which the faculties of 
1 __ females, for want of knowing how to employ them 
„ better, are ſo aptly ſuited, as ſerves to render them 
cCorruptors even before they are corrupted, and is in 
* 5 1 85 — V 
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| fact the groundwork of all thoſe youthful fkittiſh- 5 
neſſes and filly affectedneſſes, fo prodigiouſly ſtrik:- 
ing, and ſo univerſally practiſed, from the mantua- 
maker's *prentice to our daughters of quality. 
Had the unhappy cauſe of theſe effects been ca- 
pable of remedy from precept only, the unwearied 
labours of our clergy might, one ſhould think, 
have ſtopped the increaſing miſchiefs; but it is 
not precept can outweigh. example, when rooted 
from our childhood, and as infants cannot be ca- 
pable of retaining, ſo are they not of profiting by 
the grave leſſons of a pulpit orator, while their 
parents, to whom the inſtruction is directed, have 
ſo little regard to it themſelves. 
Preſent pleaſure, as well as preſent pain, when 
put in competition with future happineſs, or fu- 
ture miſery, muſt, when we conſider that the frail- 
ty of human nature like a dead weight is thrown 
into the ſcale with the former, greatly overpoiſe 
the latter; and though it be admitted, that no real 
virtue can exiſt. where there is a thorough con- 
tempt of all religion, yet, would our preachers 
adapt their diſcourſes more to the immediate ills 
of a corrupt age, and explain the miſeries which 
mankind muſt, and actually do ſuffer in this life, 
in conſequence of ſuch corruption, it would poſſi- 
_ bly ſtrike deeper, than all their flouriſh of argu- 
ment on the imaginary terrors of a puniſhment 
| hereafter : not that I am againſt their embelliſh- 
ing or enforcing their precepts with the joys of 
heaven, or the pains of hell, but as I fear the 
pleaſures of the one, or the miſeries of the other, 
may in this very enſightened, this * age, 
7 , 


i „ 1 6 1 
'Y T7 be deemed ſubjects too foreign of themſelves. to 
i remove any particular grievance of this nature, 
1 | while at the ſame time opening curioſity prompts, 
_— ; pleaſures intice, and the wrong examples of others 
bY - conſpire to make deeper and more Interefling 1 im- 
| preſſions. 
As virtue then is fo difficult of acceſs by the 
plain path of precept, how cautious ſhould we 
4 and what more than ordinary care is proper to 
be taken, to ſtop every loop-hole through which 
vice, however diſguiſed, may enter to polute our 
children's minds, or vitiate their early imaginati- 
ons ? ſince what avails the pious care, the dear 
regard, the blooming hope of every happy mo- 
| ther, bleſt, as ſhe thinks herſeff, in being the pa- 
G rent of a beauteous offspring, if, almoſt at the ſame 
inftant, the mind of the fair infant, from whence 
imperceptably ſucceed theſe evils, while in the 
bud, is cankering and corrupted ? 
That obſervation of Pliny's , talis funt aque, 
1555 terre perquam fluit, may properly enough 
be alluded to infants, whoſe minds being equally 
as ductile, partake of, and are tinctured by the 
In - manners, ſpeech, ſentiments, and habits of thoſe 
| 4 Vith whom they uſually converſe, or are brought 
= up with f; but as it may be ſomewhat difficult for 
| the poorer ſort of people, who by education and 
cuſtom are eſtabliſhed in a levity of manners, to 
keep ſo continual a reſtraint upon themſelves, as 
not both to do, as well as ſay, every thing which 
that cuſtom and their ſtation i in life ſeems to al- 
* On mineral waters. 
+ Vide Malu Life of Cicere, p. 10, 8 
I low 
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| low a liberty for, I don't ſee (unleſs we could i in- 
vent ſome method that might anſwer to what the 
Indians call huſkanawing *) how the contagion P | 
to be prevented. Coachmen, carmen, and 1 5 
ters, as well as others of the loweſt claſs of Ea 0 
will therefore ſwear and talk bawdy + by way of 
recreation, and. who ſhall preſume to preyent 


' them? And from the like motive, the females of 


Billingſgate, barrow-trulls, oiſter-wenches, whores, | 
drabs, and baſket-women, would think their pri- 
| bk as much affected, ſhould any body pretend 


2 A teremony ſaid to be practiſed by the Virginian indi- 
ans every 14 or 16 years ; being a ſevere purgation in order 
to eradicate the vicious principles which men are ſuppoſed to 


imbibe in their youth, and which they believe are ſo deeply - 


rooted in the mind when young, as not to be intirely removed 
but by a thorough intoxication, or rather a total deprivation 
of the ſenſes : this is what all the youth of condition are ob- 
liged to ſubmit to, before they. can expect to riſe to honour or 
preferment. It is effected by the force of a poiſonous liquor 
taken for that purpoſe till they become ſtark mad, in which 
dreadful ſituation they permit them to continue a conſiderable 
time. And ſo determined are they of the neceſſity of this ce- 
remony, that if they perceive a man to retain the leaſt ſenſe 
of his former condition, by recollection of his country, his 
parents, or even his language, without freſh inſtruction, they 
oblige him to undergo the diſcipline a ſecond time, which ge- 
nerally anſwers the purpoſe ſo well, that it puts him out of 
danger of ever going through it again. Vide an account of 
this ceremony at large in Baihy's Did. fol. lit, ander tit. 
HusxANA WING. | 

+ The Roman civil law gave a woman an © ae as for a 
perſonal i injury for obſcene words uttered before her, tho* not 
deſigned as a ſolicitation of her chaſtity, — This is what we 
moderns call innocently ſpoken, or by way of gallantry or re- 
creation, 


_ 
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| : 40 control them in either of theſe particulars. 
1 UL; That there are laws, and very proper ones I be- 
5 = lieve, againſt curſing, ſwearing, drunkenneſs, and 
other lewd and diſorderly practices, is certain, but 
they are laws which, as Shakeſpeare ſays, 
« Stand like the forfeits in a barber's ſhop, 
As much in mock as mark — 


and if ever they are put in force, it is pique, not | 
| principle, occaſions it; for ſhould a man preſume 

EC to put any of them in execution, through a ſpirit of 
reforming the age, he would not only be deſpiſed 
and ridiculed, but actually abuſed as a peſt in his 
neighbourhood, and an open enemy to the eon- 
ſtitution of his country, in attempting to abridge 
the meaneſt of its members in any one privilege, 
which they may have taken in their heads to be 
incident to a free people. Can it then be ſuppoſ- 
ed or expected, that the children of ſuch free 
agents ſnhould have better or higher ideas than 
thoſe they muſt imbibe with their milk ? they, 
15 LE | like their parents, ſtiuggle through the world in a 
' uu way too terrible to think of, daing all the miſchief 
1 in every ſtage of life through which they paſs, that 
may reaſonably . be expected from people who can 

have no idea of moral virtue; and ſuch of them as 

= Providence does not cut off by an untimely end, 
ſerve to bring other wretches into life to ſcramble 
through it in the ſame deſperate manner, the males, 
it 4 | generally taking up with the avocation of the fa- 
41 . ther, or ſomething worſe *, and the females, be- 
_— | = . fore 
a.” » This evil (a mean with reſpe& to the males) ſeems for 


the * to be a little eaſed by the OS as well as pub- 
lie- 


= 29 hs 3 
fore they a arrive at all the 5 of thats 
mother, chooſe a trade for themſelves, into which, | 
Hs are e initiated II one another: and how much 75 


I 


== the 7 855 and 1 the 8455 allows, Ai 5 
ſuch numbers of our youth a real pretence for the 


opportunity of falling 3 into the deſtructive tempta-, 2 = 


tion; and there are few, in theſe days, who are bleſt 2 
with ſuch a ſtrength of reſolution, as to be able, 
like St. Francis in the print, to reſiſt the force of 


proffered N when ſecrecy. and opportunity E - ' 
conſpite; and I believe many a hopeful lad has 


been drawn into indiſcretions he might never thi nk _ 
of before, meer ly for the ſake of cheaply ſatisfy⸗ : 


ing 2 ſimple curioſity, and making himſelf; mog: = 


able to join in, or reliſh diſcourſes on ſuch topics, 3 
without appearing ridiculouſly unknowing ne | 
faſhionable young fellows than himſelf. 75 
The dominion the clergy hold over every man's 
private conſcience, as well as his perſon and eſtate, 
in all catholic governments, and Fe over! 


lic-ſpirited care of ſome particular magiſtrates i in the chem 

they have ſet on foot for ſupplying his Majeſty's fleet with 
young ſailors ; but as this in all likelihood may be only tem- 
porary, unleſs ſome further care be taken (I mean of the fe- 
males), Tyburn, it is to be feared, will have little reaſon to 
ts of their conduct. N. Public Advertiſer, oy: 4,1756. 
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infunt minds, 1 be allowed to be tome check, 
eſpecially among the low and ignorant people, as 
well tp public as to private wickedneſs; for as no 
wretch is ſo deſtitute or Poor, as not to have ſome 
care taken of his faith, his ſpiritual monitor ſpares 
no pains to rummage out His conſcience, as bell . 
| by threats as perſuaſion ; and though the reformed 
* clergy may be equally zealous in their Way, yet 
their power not being {> extebſive, nor their means 
of intelligence ſo politically made an article of 
eternal ſalvation, they certainly have not ſo good 
a hank upon the minds of the vulgar, who are 
ever affected by the pageantry mote than the Te- 
nets of a religion; hence it is that the common 
people in England, from being permitted to be 
more careleſs in their economy and leſs regarding 
| the commiſſion of venal offences, ſeem not on 
. civilized, but even appeat of baſer morals than 
| e of the ſame cläſß in cathofic governments; 
not that ſuch people are better through wholeſome 
inſtruction, or better laws, but becauſe they are com- 
pelled at leaſt to ſeem ſo, meerly through the terror 
of what their ſpiritual tyrants might inflift on their 
perſons or 'their purſes: and that this terror alone 
has ſuch an influence; is demonſtrative in the Vaga- 
bonds of the Romifh church in England, particu- 
larly the Triſh, of whom one half of the abandon 
poor in and about London conſiſt, who living out 
of the fear of a ſtrict ſpiritual juriſdiction, and the 
civil one with us not anſwering the ſame purpoſe, 
are as diſſolutely wicked; if not more ſo, than if 
they had, like ts other half, no __ at all. 


1 as 
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I would not be thought to recommend a ridicu- 
lous auſterity, or a preciſe demureneſs in ſpeech or 
geſture; yet may it be remarked, that the people 
called Qualers, from a ſomething it is tobe preſum- 
ed in their, manner of education, do not ſeem to 
permit that contempt! of modeſty to creep in upon 
them, by ſuch. a familiarizing their children to ob- 

ſcurity in ſpeech or action, as we of the eſtabliſned 
church ſeem to think ſo trivial; and it is pretty 
evident, thoſe of both ſexes of that religion retain, at 
leaſt, an appearance of this ſingularity all their lives; 
nor are acts of indecency, or public ſcandal, ſo 
much to be obſerved among them, as among thoſe | 
of any other religion or ſect in the whole king- 
dom; and though (through prejudice perhaps) we 
reproach them with hypocriſy, it is certainly a po- 
litical one, and founded on a proper principle, 
while the habitual practiee proves it rooted in 
the mind, as a fundamental from their infancy, 
which therefore is permanent“: and though we do 
not allow any one artiele befides in their cuſtoms or 
behaviour to be eminently praiſe worthy, certainly 
that primary cauſe, which has enabled fuch a body 
of people ſo long to defend their outward manners 
* a taint of nnn which is continually 


9 & legillature ought to baniſh from his people univerſally 
all obſcene converſation as much as any other vice, for, from 
a readineſs in talking lewdly, one is eaſily brought to act and 
live ſo ; but ſpecial care ſhould be taken, that young people 
neither ſpeak nor hear any thing of this kind (a). — Ariſtot. de 
Reipub. lib. vii. cap. 17. | 


' 


(aa) Nam bona facile mutantur in Pin nunc n in benum nb vicial 
Quint, lib, i, 9 I, 


at- 


- attacking them, is not only juſt, bur in ſome re. 


6 


ſpects worthy of imitation +. 


Whether we have in reality fuch a beides in 


our nature, as what may be termed innate modeſty; 
is immaterial to diſpute about at preſent, eſpecially ; 
ſince the few common rudiments which an infant 
can't avoid imbibing in itz tendereſt days, evi- 
dently: prove, that if ſuch a principle is not natural, 


it is ſo little removed from it, as to occaſion a ſort 


of difficulty in determining whether it is ſo or not; 


and from theſe firſt impreſſions proceeds that con- 


flict, that kind of ſtruggle in the mind, which every 
young creature goes through before ſhe has the 
confidence to lay it intirely aſide. This early 


promptitude to ſhame therefore, though it may ar- 


gue an aptitude in the human mind to receive the 


rudiments of. virtue, is equally of force to convince 


us, how ready it may alſo be to imbibe the taints 


of vice, notwithſtanding any ideas we may falſely 
conceive of innate principles to either; for the 
plant, though promiſing and hardy in its nature, 


flouriſhes or droops according to the culture of the 


ſoil, and even the roots of concealed weeds, may, 


by their prevailing ſtrength, attract the kindly 
moiſture of the earth from purpoſes more profita- 
ble, unleſs prevented by a timely caution, | 
This have we many ridiculous cuſtoms in uſe 
among us, which having been eſtabliſhed for ſome 
ages, and the continued practice of them not hav- 
ing had any viſible or immediate ill effect, have 


therefore ever been, and till are looked upon as 


+ See a compariſon between Mr. Penn and Lycurgus, 


1 2 of Laws, lib. iv. cap. 5, 


mighty | 


RC 


mighty harmleſs ;; but on a ſcrutiny 1 into ſuch, we 
may find them, harmleſs as they. ſeem, to have no 
very good effect upon the baſis of moſt of thoſe 
qualities we call commendable, our modeſty ; but 
I ſhall only mention two or three of theſe innocent 
cuſtoms, and leave the conſiderate to judge. how 
far, at leaſt, the precepts of all moral virtue, nay, 
even the innate principles of it, if there were ſuch, 
may be affected by them. 

The firſt I ſhall mention, is the liberty. the men 
fancy themſelves privileged to take, of publickly 
making water in the ſtreets, as occaſion or humour 
| ſhall direct them, though at the ſame inſtant they 
ſtand to do it in the moſt indecent poſture, with re- 
gard to which, the moſt vulgar part df mankind 
ſeldom give chemſclves the leaſt concern about. 
It is ſomewhat ſtrange. that a trifling cuſtom 
ſhould countenance the men in any one act the leaſt 
tending to a public indecency, more than it does 
the women and we ſhould put an odd conſtructi- 
on on her behaviour, who ſhould be fo hardy as to 
take the ſame liberty in the face of the people, 
though in the very act ſhe might betray nothing 
more indecent, than the action itſel®, which, I'II al- 
low, may be no otherwiſe ſo, in either ſex, than | 
what the aſſociating ideas, which the ſhameleſs man- 
ner of doing it, may excite, in the minds of thoſe 
who may be conſtrained to -be ſpectatorsꝰ; „ but 

It Was argued once, in alleviation for the injury of a 
rape, that the young woman had wilfully expoſed herſelf on 
ſome ſuch occaſion before the delinquent, by which ſhe had 
excited his defires to commit the crime. HowAar ſach a plea 
may be founded on reaſon, I refer to a e tamination of ney 
man's own breaſt, ; 


D . bbw | 
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ho we can pretend to preſcribe limits to the 

ideas of our females, on ſuch, any more than on any 
other occaſion, is a myſtery to me; and however 
capable the human mind may be of curbing or re- 


ſtraining its expanſive faculties, it may be found as 
difficult for many of our females to do it effeftu- 
ally on fo critical an occaſion, as perhaps on any 


we could frame; and though cuſtom may permit 


a man to be as public in what he does of this kind 


as he pleaſes, it muſt be allowed he makes as ina- 


miable an appearance in ſuch a poſition, (to his own 


ſex⸗ at leaſt,) as in any attitude he could put him- 


ſelf, while at the ſame time he may either give pain 
to, or provoke a worſe ſenſation in the female, who 
mall perhaps be cloſe at his elbow. 

There may be, it is true, ſome countries where 


men and women alike lay aſide almoſt all reſtraint 


in this particular; and I have heard, that it is no 
more uncommon, among the moſt polite people of 
the moſt polite nation under the ſun, to make par- 
ties to aſſemble at a certain neceſſary place, than 
for any other innecent amuſement, or for a young 
lady to make no ſcruple publickly to ſpeak of her 


on, or her friend's habit of body, in the plaineſt, 
and, we ſhould deem, the moſt indecent terms. 


To countenance this freedom we are aſſured, 
that on enquiry among travellers we may find, 
that thoſe nations are far from being reckoned the 
moſt libidinous, where it is the cuſtom for the per- 


| ſons of the ſex to be moſt expoſed F. It ſhould | 


This aſſertion is, I am afraid, rather too general, there 


being ſome men, who, to the ſcandal of their ſex, are far 


from being diſguſted at ſuch exhibitions. 
+ Univer, Hifi. vol. vii. pag. 14. in note A. 


however 


1 ; 
however be confidered, that the Perle of ſueh na · 
tions follow nature ſo cloſely, that they ſeem 
but one degree removed from brutes, and from 
the want of more civilizing manners, are lead 
chiefly by a kind of inſtinct, by which lit- 
tle or no reſtraint is laid on inclination; but in 
countries ſuch as ours, where Law, SHAME, 16N0- 
 Mivy, and wEDLock, have been conſtituted in aid 
of facial life, the numerous reſtraints ariſing from 
ſuch inſtitutions, rather excite than lefſen our deſires, 
as a gauze handkerchief, negligently pinned, rather 
heightens than conceals the beauties of a fine neck; 
and a man muſt be endowed with a larger ſhare of 
philoſophy than common, if he did not undergo a 
ſeverer conflict in himſelf, and his imagination be 
carried to a greater height, in being permitted to 
aſſiſt a pretty lady in putting on her ſhift and un- 
der-pettycoat, than had he been accuſtomed to bes 
hold the ſex without any covering at all, How fap 
ſach innocent gallantries may be ſuitable to the airy 
tempers of our mercurial nejghbours, I can't fay, 
but few real Engliſhmen would, I believe, prefer | 
even the innocent freedoms of a French ſpouſe, to 
the ſober manners of an Engliſh wife, ſince thoſe 
very ſtriking beauties, that may be thought per- 
fections in a miſtreſs, alter their properties in the 
perſon of one whoſe diſhonour is ſo immediately 
our own; and therefore, though. the women in 
England may be permitted to enjoy many privileges | 
in common with the men, cuſtom has not brought 
them to throw off ſo much of their modeſty, but 
that they ſtill preſerve ſome few delicacies, which 
our yet not over-poliſhed Britons, may pink efſen- 
D 2 tial 
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tial for them to obſerve; how time, and an improve- 
ment in ou” taſte, indeed, may make them diſcard 
even thoſe, I don't pretend to ſay, but as ſwearing 
or talking bawdy has, if any thing, a more diſa- 
greeable twang with it, when , iſſuing from the 
mouth of a female, let her ſtation be what it will, 
than it has from that of a drayman, it is to be hoped 
they will not continue to carry their boaſted privi- 
leges or prerogatives to ſuch a height, as to lay 
aſide many more of thoſe niceties, which we yet 
eſteem peculiar to their ſex, only for the ſake of 
bringing themſelves nearer upon a level with the 
men *; and it would therefore be full as well, if 
the men would, for the ſake of the next generation 
(which may elſe improve upon the abſurdities of 
this, as this has done upon the laſt) at leaſt ſet 
them as few vicious examples as they can with con- 
veniency, and particularly, that they would forego 
that trifling privilege, or rather cuſtom, of being ſo 
public in their Evacuations, which, without conſi- 
dering how offenſive it makes our. ſtreets, alleys, )- 
and corners, may be of worſe conſequence with 
us, than any of thoſe cuſtoms which we eſteem ſo 
monſtrous in people of gther countries, (where ſelf- 

I don't mean ta exclude the ladies from any of thoſe 
maſculine amuſements they may chooſe for their recreation, 
ſuch as s hunting, courſing, horſe-racing, &c. provided a fair 
_ lady's attachment to ſuch ſports, or the dreſs which faſhion 
may have appointed for taking them in, don't give her ſuch 
a looſeneſs in her ſpeech or geſture, as to make her ſo far 
forget her being a female, as either to do or ſay any thing 
inconſiſtent wich that delicacy that anght to regulate the ac- 


tions of every woman of ſenſe, a maniſh female being, of all 
monſtrous characters, moſt diſagreeable. 


+ 616 
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accuſation for vehal offences is made an article f 
faith, ) can be to them; beſides, it id taking an un- 
becoming liberty with the women different from 
what we ought, or even do take, on any other oe- 
caſion, and which I believe few of them really ap- 
prove, though they know not how to prevent it; 

nay, the men themſelves tacitly acknowledge the 
abſurdity, moſt having complaiſance enough, if in 
company with women, to retire at ſome diſtance, 

as not preſuming to commit an act of indecency in 
the preſence of thoſe they are ſuppoſed to have un- 
der their particular protection, however uncivil - 
they may be to others at the ſame time. In taverns 
likewiſe, or other public houſes, where it is not un- 

uſual to ſee a conveniency ſtand in one corner of 

the room, a woman's preſence puts any wellbred 85 

man in pain till the naſty vehicle is removed; tho? 

the ſame wellbred perſon ſhall ſo readily forget all 
his good manners, as to make no ſcruple of going 
into the open ſtreet to do that publickly, and almoſt 
in the face of twenty- women below, which would 
have been eſteemed monſtrous in the preſence of the 

females of his acquaintance above ſtairs; and yet I 

ſee no reaſon why every woman, though not of my 

acquaintance, is not, as a woman, equally intitled 
to the ſame reſpect; or why a man ſhould preſume, 
or indeed why he ſhould be permitted, to ſnew leſs 

_ civility, with regard to points of publit decency, to 

a woman he is unacquainted with, than to his ſiſter, 
his couſin, or his next door neighbour, though we 
may hourly ſee (in this very polite town) that nor 

thing is more c on; and though cuſtom may 

have brought ole full e grown and experienced ma- 
D 3 | trong 
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trons to diſregard ſuch behaviour, the ideas. of 
young minds do not always implicitly move agree- 
able to the directions of their inſtructors; and the 
impudent novelty, as St. Auſtin expreſſes it ®, may 
excite their curioſity and attention, farther than 
is conſiſtent with that purity of mind, which is de- 
cent for every young girl, at leaſt, to pretend to. In 
thort, though the ridiculous habit may be practiſed 
by the generality of men with very little deſign ei · 
ther to affront, or injure the fair ſex, it is certainly 
otherwiſe with too many; wretches, who having ob- 
ſerved to what purpoſe inſtin& has taught their 
 fellow-brutes of the canine tribe to uſe it, and hav- 
ing the ſame appetite ro gratify, with as little of 
the tender paſſion, affront human nature in expreſs- 
ing their dog-like inclinations by the ſame action 
and therefore, though it ſhall be thought inconve- 
nient to debar the people in general from the uſe 
of this bad cuſtom, let us at leaſt diſcountenance 
its being made a cloak to ſuch vicious, ſuch abo- 
minable practices ; and more eſpecially, when we 
actually perceive it uſed meerly to cover purpoſes 
the moſt libidinous and unpardonable, and which 
cannot but be productive of the worſt conſequences, 
I mean the practice of a certain ſet of fellows, who 
take more pleaſure in premeditately debauching the 
minds of little girls, than perhaps they could be 
capable of enjoying any other way, though with 
the moſt beautiful of the ſex: a practice, which 


* D, Cui. Di, lib. xiv. cap. 17. where ſpeaking of the 
ſhame our firſt parents conceived on beholding each other 
naked, ſays, ** Extitit in motu corporis quedam impudens novitas 
* We indecens nuditas . artentos rediditque confſos. 

though | 
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though it ought. to be the care of every man, as 
well thoſe who are, as thoſe who may be parents, 
to prevent, is yet ſo ſhockingly notorious, that 
numbers of theſe wretches may be daily pointed 
out, who frequent the public walks, fields, and 
gardens, where children uſually reſort, with no 
other intent or deſign, than catching ſuch beaſtly 
opportunities; and though it is terrible to think, 
that even thoſe of the loweſt claſs of children, vV yo 
through want or idleneſs, are let looſe about the 

- ſtreets, to ſhift for themſelves ; and whoſe parents 
(if they have any) think it no harm for them to 
work their way through the world as they have 
done before them, ſhould, by the allurement of a 
few halfpence (which theſe gentlemen commonly 
carry gingling in their coat- pockets for that pur- 
poſe) be inticed to the moſt lewd practices, it is 
Nil more terrible, that the daughters of men of 
probity and fortune ſhould not be exempt from 
treachery of the ſame nature, if they are ſuf- 
fered to be the leaſt in the way of it; nor can I 
conceive (as things are at preſent) how any parent 
can anſwer in their own mind for the conſequences 
that are ſo likely to happen, who permit their 
children to ramble about without ſome proper per- 
ſon to take care of, and protect them, from falling in 
the way of ſuch treatment ; and really people ought. 
to have a more than ordinary good opinion even 
of their male domeſtics, conſidering to hat a height 
in lewdneſs mankind in general are arrived, before 
they commit (as is ſo commonly done) fo great, 
ſo valuable a charge to them, as the infant inno- | 
cence of a darling daughter. I ſhould be ſorry. to 
| D 4 ap» 
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IN appear cenſorious, meerly for the ſake of being 
N | fo, but own, I think the cuſtom of breeding up 
31 | black boys in ſuch familiarity with the children of 
_—_— the family, as is uſnally done in England, not to 
| be deemed a matter of ſuch indifference; and yet 

one would imagine people conſidered them as much 
diveſted of the advantages or impulſes of nature, 
as the attendants in a Turkiſh ſeraglio; when in 

all probability they may be endowed with paſſions, - 
perhaps ſtronger than thoſe of our own complexi- 
| on, and though brought up in virtuous families, and 
(WH 5 made Chriſtians, are no more to be thought exempt 
1 frtom vicious inclinations than the reſt of the ſons 
of Adam ; but either through thar influence, which 

all ſervants have over children, or may be from a 

child's baſhfulneſs in ſpeaking of that, which ſhe 

might in her own mind apprehend to be wrong, 
both from the injunction ſhe may be laid under of 
ſecrecy, and the aſſurance of being whipped in caſe 
her mamma came'to the knowledge of it, or poſ- 
ſibly through the fear of being branded with the 
approbious name of a tell- tale, crimes of this na- 
ture come not fo frequent to the knowledge of the 
world as others more open, though perhaps leſs. 
atrocious, which makes it iniagined they ſeldomer 
happen than they really do. 

However, ills which may be prevented, ſurely 

ought to be ſo, and the great alacrity which gen- 

C tlemen of fortune have lately ſhewn, by their aſſo- 
ciation: for preſerving of hares, partridges, Oe. 
from falling into hands not legally intitled to med- 
dle with them, is an inducement to hope, that as 

all fellows of this claſs are certainly poachers of a 

| 2 ſort 
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Cort of game e far more valuable, at leaſt an equal 
ardour may be ſhewn for their protection; and 
were the practice above. hinted at, ſome way or 
other, once made puniſhable, it is to be hoped 
there would not need a ſubſcription for giving; re- 
wards to induce detection, it being ſo general an 
injury, that every honeſt man would make it his 
own caſe-; however, I. muſt own I ſee but little 
proſpect of removing, this evil, while the pretence 
of ſo modeſt, ſo reaſonable a call of nature, is per- 
mitted to countenance the continuance of it; or, 
to ſpeak in plainer terms, while piſſing, or, to uſe 
the modern phraſe, while lugging out * in n a 
is not to be reckoned a nuiſance. ä 
We have another public grievance, which Flo 
alſo crept into a cuſtom, I mean that abominable 
practice of ſinging obſcene ballads publickly in the 
ſtreets, which, to make the evil ſtill the greater, 
is commonly performed at night, when people can 
flock around the bawling fulſomneſs unſeen and 
unobſerved. This delicate entertainment, to evince 
the thorough degeneracy of our manners, and to 
make even bawdy more poignant, is generally ex- 
hibited by two of thoſe female vagabonds I have 
already taken notice of, who for their encourage- 
ment never want an audience, amongſt whom are 
moſt of the children of both ſex's, as far round as 
their hideous yell can. be diſtinguiſhed, who catch- 
ing firſt the tune (ſo ſtriking to the ſoul is any 
ching which has but the leaſt tendency to harmo- 


L 


* T have been told that the coarſeneſs of this expreſſion 
may be offenſive, I mean it ſhould be ſo, the better to expreſs 
and diſcountenance the action itſelf. 
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ny) the words in courſe will follow ; ; in the mean- 


ing of which they preſently find opportunities of 
being inſtructed, prompted either by their own 


curioſity, in converſe with one another, or (as it 
is common for boys and girls to herd and play to- 


gether, and no harm thought of) by the beha- 
viour of ſome pretty forward youth, who having 


acquired his knowledge. by ſome of the many 
ways by which it is attainable in this good town, 
may be capable of being very communicative. 
The exhibiting certain ludicrous pictures at ſhop- 


windows, lb juſtly enough complained of, as 
they are apt to catch the eye of the young paſſen- 
ger more than is neceſſary, cannot, however, do 
half the miſchief as a ſet or two of theſe profligate 
ballad - ſingers, ſince they not only literally explain, 
but help to rivet in the mind, what the imagina- 


tion alone, and without ſuch aſſiſtance, might not 


be able ſo ſoon to find out of itſelf; and though 


the experienced part of mankind may think, that 
there are certain times and ſeaſons when levities of 


this kind may be winked at, and that Ge ho Dobin, 
or any other luſcious modern madrigal, may very 
inoffenſively be imployed to help forward the gaily 
circling glaſs, there's not a man of theſe, but in 
his cooler hours would be ſhocked at hearing the 
like, with all its graces, yelped through the ſtreets 
by a creature ſcarcely three feet high, and more 


eſpecially, if in the performer (a circumſtance not 


unlikely) he ſhould behold a chip of his own block, 
and yet to attempt a reſtraint in this ſingle evil 
would, I am perſuaded, be exclaimed againſt (by 
thoſe who live by OY as a ſtep tending to 
2 vio- 
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a violation of one of our choiceſt privileges, and 
that to infringe the licence given to theſe hawkers 
of ſcandal, blaſphemy, and obſcenity, in any one 
ſingle branch of it, would be to ſtrike at the root 
of our religion and property; but this is not the 
only particular, in which, by a miſtaken zeal for 
freedom, we injure our conſtitution, there being 
many grieyances either too far out of the reach of 
our laws to be redreſſed, or which are thought too 
inconſiderable to be ſo, and which, becauſe we are 
a free, that is, a licentdous people, we take the 
liberty to exert, on every occaſion we can, to the 
prejudice of one another, for no other A than 
becauſe we may 2 5 
Among many inflances of i it, 1 ſhall mention 
only that perhaps trifling, but common nuiſance, 
of ſcribbling bawdy poetry, and drawing obſcene 
portraits, on walls, benches, and indeed where- 
ever the place will permit it, though I can ſee no 
reaſon why a perſon ſhould not be puniſhable for 
an injury offered in this 'way againſt the peace of 
his Majeſty's good ſubjects, as much as for a ſcur- 
rilous libel againſt any particular member of the 
government, or even the government itſelf; ſince 
that which tends to the impairing the morals of a 
people, can never be beneficial to their polity, and 
ought, at leaſt, in ſuch light to be conſidered as 
a ſpecies of rebellion againſt the ſtate *®. There's 
ſcarce a ſchoolboy, turned of five years old, but 
is capable of ſhewing his ingenuity this way, and 


„The Romans gave the name of conſpiracy againſt the 
public to the Bacchanalian aſſemblies, in which the morals 
ol women and * people were debauched. Livy, lib. xxxix. 
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before he can hold a pen, can handle a piece of 


chalk, and flouriſhout an impudent monoſyllable or 
two, tho? incapable of putting any like number of 


letters together in an intelligible manner : ought 
it therefore to be thought hard to reſtrain, if poſſi- 


ble, the overflowings of ſuch ſecond-hand witlings 
and ſcribblers from eaſing themſelves in this man- 
ner, when the injury-they are doing to the next 
generation (excluſive of the ill conſequences to the 


preſent) is ſo apparently manifeſt, in the denne 
of their puny coppyiſts. 

There are many convenient apartments and 
places, in and about the precincts of a neighbour- 
ing pariſh, where liberties of this nature might be 
ſuffered with leſs indignation, than where the mo- 


deft eye of a virtuous woman is liable to be of-- 


fended, or the innocence of young minds excited 


into guilt by it; but the taſte of the preſent age 
is, it ſeems, more refined, than to harrow in un- 
profitable ground, and ſince vitiating an innocent 


young creature's mind, is eſteemed the next plea- 


ſure to that of debauching her perſon, it is no 
wonder that places, which ought to be regarded 
as the moſt ſacred, ſhould not be exempt from 


profanation of the like nature, and particularly, 
that the windows of ſome of our politeſt ſemina- 


- ries for the tuition of young ladies, and where 


the daughters of perhaps ſome of the beſt families 
in. England are depoſited, cannot eſcape being 


ſcrawled over with ſuch like rudiments of inſtruc- 


tion, under the polite notions of ingenuity and 
| gallantry f. how, aa 


+ It is not long ago, that a couple of boarding-ſchool 
miſſes 


in OI 
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If, therefore, the firſt female could, not reſiſt 
againſt the ſubtlety of only one devil, how is it 
poſſible her heedleſs poſterity (equally. as unculti- 
vated) ſhould be capable of doing it, who have 
ſuch numbers to encounter, who vary as different 
ſhapes, and couch, in as attful diſguiſes, as did 


the firſt betrayer; While the ſame fatal cataſtrophy, 


that happened in Eden ſo many thouſand years 


ago, is daily acted throughout the habitable world, 
| with this difference only, that fatan, from his 1 in- 


creaſe of labour, now makes uſe of 5 Journeymen, 
who by cuſtom and practice are as expert at the 
fraud as himſelf; for I have charity enough for 
the ſex to think, that, in the original ſtate of na- 
ture, woman was at leaſt as free from imperfeQti- 
on as the man, and that as ſhe - might have con- 


tinued ſo, had the devil been out of the queſtion, 


ſo might the whole race' of them, even now, be 
much better than they are, would his emiſſaries 


but let them be quiet“; but inſtead of this, we 


ſeem, 
miſſes borrowed, from 2 certain bei that moſt inge- 


nious performance, called Memoirs of a Lady of Pleaſure, 


which the governeſs having diſcovered, returned to the 


owner With a proper meſſage: notwithſtanding which. he 


had the good nature to oblige the young ladies with it a ſe 
cond time, which the old gentlewoman again diſcovering, 
thought it prudent not to return it, ſo that the modeſt man 
was obliged to bring his action for the recovery of the book. 
I ſhould be glad to know what could be the, firlt incitement 
to this ſurpriſing curioſity in theſe young ladies ; nature 
may be very powerful, it is true, but ſhe is rarely ſo ex- 
treamly rampant, unleſs excited by practices ſomething like 
thoſe which have been hinted at above. 

permit me to obſerve here, that the opinions of ſome 


of 
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y ſem, by ſtratagem and practice, to be endesgeur- 


ing to pervert thoſe benefits and happineſſes we 
naturally might enjoy, from the temperature of 
our climate, by introducing the inflaming vices of 
thoſe countries into it, where the people may be 
allowed to plead a phyſical excuſe for being wan» 
ton F. 
1 mall not preſume to dictate a remedy for 
ſuch evils, the calamities which theſe, and many 


more of the ſame nature, bring upon the nation, 
as they are too numerous to be recounted, ſo are 


they too weighty to be removed at once, or even 
attempted, but by a ſupream authority ; for unleſs 
the reform was general, little good could be ex- 
cted from only ſome few families beginning it 
in themſelves, people not chooſing to be chought 
particular even in virtue, it being likewiſe not in- 
of the ancient fathers of the church ſeem to concur with 


me, in reſpect to ſome particulars which I have advanced 


before, vic. our being ſo public in our exhibitions on certain 
occaſions ; they, I ſay, ſeem not very well agreed about-who, 


or what this devil might be, and though we are told it was 


a ſerpent, yet have broached ſtrange conjectures about him, 
and tell us, that though the woman might be tempted, yet 
that it was a ſomething i in the man (call it what you pleaſe) 
that was the motive of ſuch temptation, by which origin} 
fin came into the world. | | 

+ In a collection of voyages for eſtabliſhment of an Eaft⸗ | 
India company, vol. ii. p. 2. it is ſaid, That at Patan the 
wanton deſires of the women are ſo outrageous, that the men 
are obliged to make uſe of certain apparel to ſhelter them 
from their defigns, Any one who walks through ſome of 
our principal ſtreets, after the cloſe of the evening, may be 
convinced how nearly ſome of our females | are arrived af 
Fatunic n manners. 
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conſiſtent with reaſon to breed up our children, 
agreeable to the cuſtoms of the country in which 


they are to live and get their bread, and not in 
ſuch a way, as might turn them into ridicule ; 


and as it would be proper, ſuppoſing us born among 

ſavages, to be ſhewn and inſtructed in their haunts, | 
| left they catch us at unawares, or by ſurprize, ſo, 
in order to avoid what miſchiefs we have among 


ourſelves, it may be as neceſſary to be apprized of 


them: and in this light we may account for the 


good intention of many of thoſe celebrated per- 
formances in modern literature, that have made 


their appearance in the gay world; and this cer- 


tainly was the prudent gentleman's notion, who 
himſelf carried his ſon to a bawdy-houſe, and may 


(for ought I know) be the motive that ſo con- 
ſtantly \ conveens ſuch numbers of our innocent fe- 


males in our courts of juſtice, whenever there are 
indictments for rapes, adulteries, c. at which 
times (as matters of fact muſt neceſſarily be ex- 


plained) theſe young noviciates, we may ſuppoſe, 


qualify themſelves to act on ſuch emergencies ac- 


cording to law ; however, I am ready to think 


that nothing will more conduce to the forwarding 
a general change in our. manners, than the happy 


ſituation which that noble charity, the Foundling 
Houſe, ſeems at length arrived at, could it 


be aſſiſted by a yet further inſtitution, adapt- 


ed only for the care of vagabond girls, whoſe 
parents 1 they had ſuch) ſhould be judged not 
able, or not willing to bring them up to, or in- 


ſtru& them in any method of getting a living, but 


| ſuch as mult evidently tend to their own deſtruc- 
| tion, 


r. 
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tion, and the iſe of the public ; for chongh the - 
Foundling- Houſe may, it is to be hoped, in a courſe 
of years, help to prevent much of thoſe miſchiefs 
that muſt be expected from the future exiſtence 
of thoſe ſuffering infants, who are taught deceit 
from their very births, . and by practice are com- 
pelled | to moan and cry, the readier to win 32 
paſſion for the ſuppoſed parent, or perhaps (a 
ought to do) leſſen the number of infant ballad- 
ſingers, and half-naked ſellers of matches, as well 
as the ſwarm of little idle lie-about baggages, that 
are to be ſeen in almoſt every ſtreet in town; I ſay 
it might do this, bur it is greatly to be apprehend- 
ed that many of theſe evils will ſtill remain, from 
the wilful neglect of people, whoſe miſtaken fond- 
neſs, or rather pride, (the conſtant attendant on 
poverty, ) may prevent their childreg accepting the 
benefit of this charity in time, and though in a ſtate 
little above ſtarving, will, according to the old cant 
term, rather chooſe. % beg their bread with the 
(begging indeed being no very indifferent occu- 
pation now-a-days) than part with them ix THAT 
MANNER ; by which the unhappy ſufferers muſt in 
conſequence become vagabonds, or, what I cannot 
but eſteem next to it, under the guardianſhip of 
the pariſh, Theſe are incidents that muſt happen 
| (taking it in the beſt light we can); and as there 
will be great numbers of young women, by the 
means of this, charity, properly qualified for all 
ſervices, thoſe who are not ſo, will then be leſs 
capable of getting an honeſt Jivelihood, than at 
preſent ; ſo that there will ſtill be wretches abun- 


Gy fufficient to ſupply the calls of viciouſnels, 
and 


. 


han 


* proves the neceſſity of a furrher care; for I 
can never entertain ſo high an idea of innate vir- 
tue (conſidering the alloy it meets with in our 
compoſition) as to think it poſſible for a woman 
to remain ſteady, when expoſed to want and 


temptation; nay, had even Pamela herſelf, that re- 
markable pattern of chaſtity, been born and bred in 
the precincts of St. Giles's, and had had the accumu- 
lated miſeries of cold and hunger to combat againſt, 
as well as the importunities of a pretty fellow, 
who would generouſly have relieved her from 
them, our wonder, as well as her merit, would be 
proportionably greater, than when we conſider her 
in circumſtances ſo very different &, excluſive of 
that armour of the mind, by which, we are told, 

her natural modeſty had been early ſtrengthened 
in the principles of religion and virtue; nor, in 
fact, are the generality of Harlots, from their firſt 
entrance into their abandon vocation, brought to 
it ſo much through choice or inclination, as by 
_ 1dleneſs, and its conſequence, neceſſity; ; ſince the 
old taunting phraſe, of being BETTER FED THAN 
_ TavenrT,” whatever we may think of it, has, I be- 
lieve, kept more women fromalling into that way 


ol life, than where we have met with the expreſſi · 


on reverſed; but this is only meant in regard to 
common proſtitutes, or ſtreetwalkers, amongſt 
whom may alſo be comprehended thoſe of a higher 
claſs, called ladies of pleaſure ; for as to Women of 
| faſhion or quality, who may be pleaſed to give a 
e A wi there may not have been many a pretty damſel, 
whoſe ſentiments hi lore upon eavy than x pity at. | 
| her diſtreſſed character. 
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looſe or freedom to their behaviour, they coming 


under the title of demi-reps, are ſuch out of 


pure inclination, from ſome of the cauſes before 
mentioned (viz.) a too early curioſity leading them 
to comprehend the truth of natural cauſes, prom- 
pted to it by the many matters of ſpeculation daily 
offering, by a warmth in their conſtitution, ſet 


aglow either by reading modern literature, adapted | 


for that purpoſe, the ſly inſinuations of a flut of 


a 'chamber-maid, or the too great confidence of 


her Mamma in the innocence of Ys roars F 1 25 


man, Friend, or Relation: 


— Though every Effect, which is not * . | 


or contiguous'to its Cauſe, may be miſtaken, or 
attributed to 'a wrong foundation, yet when. we 
conſider (from 


how much the-irregular paſſions. of the Men may, 


what has been hinted at before) 


1 


though remotely, ſtill be deemed the cauſe of moſt 


of thoſe unhappy indiſcretions, to which th ſe· 
male world are liable, from whom their ill effects 


recoil again with added force to others, tis to | 


thoſe paſſions, chiefly, the remedy ſhould be ap- 
plied ;' but. ſince to ſooth, to curb, divert, or go- 
vern theſe inordinate affections in us, have, by our 


greateſt writers, often been zs84aveD in vain, while 


every treatiſe on them only proves, how difficult 


ſi is for human nature to act againſt itſelf; and 


ſince of all our various paſſions, that diftinguiſhed 
by the name of Love, ſeems hardeſt to ſubdue, a 
paſſion, which, in ſpight of reaſon, all mankind 
are, by the common force of nature prone to gra- 

tify, twere prudent to remit. a few of thoſe auſte - 


rities, that would diveſt the human mind of every 


2 
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thing but intellect; and not by penning up a con- 
ſtitutional infirmity, force it to prey upon the no- 
bler parts, rather than permit a dd diſcharge 
of the diſeaſe, Ws 
That Brothels are already but too. public, may | 
ſeem, and even has been cenſured as, a grievance 
of no trivial .conſequence, and yet we ſee them ſo 
far tolerated, as to be (if you'l admit the expreſſi- 
on) publickly connived at, not in an obſcure receſs, 
or private place, but in the midſt, the heart of 
our Metropolis; and though nothing would dif- 
countenance their preſent ill effects ſo much, as 
being brought under ſome proper regulations, with 
what contempt, nay with what fury, would any 
om. propoſition be received, to eſtabliſh. them 
y law; the odious appellation of 4 PUBLIC STEW 
carries ſo harſh' an inuendo with it, that people 
would be perſuaded to believe, an inftitution of 
ſuch a nature little better than an open violation of 
all laws, both human and divine; witneſs the 
wrong conſtructions and unmeaning ſarcaſms that 
are ſtill daily vented againſt that glorious ons, 
the Foundling-Houſe, and we ſhould there- 
fore. have books and ballads, prints and news 
papers, exhibited againſt ſuch a deſign, with as 
much virulency and indignation, as were lately _. 
> againſt the memorable Jew bill, when, at the ſame . 
N e the cauſe of Virtue might be as much out of 
queſtion in the clamour againſt the one, as 
was, perhaps, that of Chriſtianity, amongſt moſt 
of the opponents to the other. 
Give me leave, however, to carry the reflection 


5 | 
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I mall paſs over the many cee advantages 


-reſuting from ſuch an inſtitution, they having 
been ſo fully treated of, in a certain Pamphlet 
publiſhed ſome years ago, as to make any thing 1 
could ſay on that head impertinent *; but as a2 
very principal benefit might accrue from ſuch an 
eſtabliſnment, which was either looked over by 
that judicious author, or purpoſely omitted, who 
(though I acknowledge myſelf unequal in ſchemes 
of this nature to ſuch an adept) ſeems to have 
formed his plan as much with a view to private 
pleaſure, as for the promoting a public benefit ; 
and fince the ſtill permitting ladies of the town 
(the ſofteſt appellation I can give them) openly to 
haunt our chief aſſemblies, and brazef in the very 
face of quality, ſeems a nuiſance which even that 
piece, elaborate as it is, has not conſidered as an 
evil, I ſhall confine my ſentiments on ſuch a ſcheme 
only to that particular. 
The prevailing taſte in the article of dreſ is 
raiſed ſo high, that any thing in the Attire, which 
may viſibly denote a modeſt woman, is reckoned 
ungenteel, becauſe it is commonly out of faſhion, 
few of our new- invented modes being perfectly 
conformable to the rules of decency, it being a 
fundamental laid down by moſt of our modern 
belles, 70 look as engaging as they can + ; but though 
cuſtom and faſhion goes a great way in ſanctifying 


_ every thing, the obſervation of a certain modern 


A treatiſe to prove the reaſonableneſs and benefit of 


public whoring, by a toleration of public ſtews, . Col. H. 
Mordaunt, in 1743. 


7 Vide Guardian, No 10. | | Ha 
| | Author 
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Author ſeems juſt, when he tells us, that any thing 
in the attire, which has an effect too alluri 

cannot be ſaid to be ſtrictly decent; and if we 
conſider the ſource from whence moſt of our mo- 
dern whims are taken (I mean thoſe inviting allure- 
ments, the ſhort pettycoats, the triſted hat, the 
dangling ribbands, with a long Sc. we ſhall find i it 
would be palpably inconſiſtent with the de n of their 
+ firſt inſtitution, to expect they ſhould be ſo ; and if 
thoſe, whom we cannot but . ee to be 
really modeſt women, will not forbear catching 
theſe inticing airs from wretches, who for their 
daily bread are compelled to hang out ſuch Signs, 
and ſtretch every action to the outſide of modeſty, 
what wonder that the whole promiſcuous throng 
of females in general, paſs under the common cen- 
ſure of light, wanton, and fantaſtic ? or, how can 
women of virtue expect to have that difference 
paid them oy deſerve, when they cannot by any 
means be diſtinguiſhed from Hirelings and Proſti - 
tutes ? but there's a kind of epidemic madneſs in 
the ſex, that has always hurried them into indiſ, 
cretions and follies, often, without any other mo- 
tive, than meerly the pleaſure (to uſe the faſhiana- 
ble phraſe) of ee as wal as doing, like other 

i * 
A when the Romans (after many Hes Ws. with | 
reſpect to lewd women) enacted, that every one wha ſet up 
for the public reception of company, ſhould enter her name 
in the Ediles books, the women of rank and condition, not 
chooſing to be excluded from any thing they thought looked 
lke a privilege, many illuſtrious names appeared upon the 
roll ; the ſenate therefore found it neceſſary to put ſome. re- 
ſtraint E the faſhionable - whim, by not allowing any 

| | E 3 woman 


1 5). 
lt was certainly a wife method among the 14. 
cedzmonians, that their common women were 
obliged to tie their hair + in ſome particular man- 
ner (plaiting it perhaps) whenever they appeared 

in in public and we are told, that the common wo- 
men in England were formerly compelled to wear 
a ſort of ſtriped hood, in order to diſtinguiſh them 
from women of virtue; but was it poſſible for ſuch 
a method to be attempted now for the like pur- 
poſe, ſo wretchedly perverſe are the genetality 
of our very fine ladies (with whom an affected 
heedleſsneſs in all they ſay and do, and the com- 
mitting abſurdities without bluſhing, are ſubſti- 
tuted for the real indications of innocency) that 
for the joy of being celebrated for a girl of fire, 
and by that means of attracting the regard of that 


ſpecies of our men, diſtinguiſhed in the aſſumed 


title of youths of ſpirit, ſome pretty piece of in- 
conſiſtency would ſo triumph in the bravery of her 
own ſelf-ſufficiency, as to break through the good 
deſign of ſuch reſtriction, as ſupercilious, imper- 
tinent, and an infringement on the liberty of 
people of taſte and genius ; the conſequence of 
which muſt be, that in leſs than a month the diſ- 
tinction would vaniſh, and whores and modeſt 
women indiſtinguiſhably herd together, juſt as 
they do ar preſent : not that the women of the town 
would themſelves, perhaps, be much averſe to ſome 
diſtinction of this nature, provided it could be cal- 


woman to have the privilege of being a whore, whoſe grand- 
father, father, or huſband, was not below the degree of a 
TIN —_—_— | 
mY Vide ma . M Aue Ode xi. lib. 2. 
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culated fo, as not to be detrimental to their eall- 
ing, it being a general complaint among them, 
that the modeſt women fall into their manners, and 
ape them ſo in every thing, that even a true ſportſ- 
man is liable to be lead upon a wrong ſcent, by 
Which the proper quarry miſs their opportunity, 
to the detriment of the trade: that they have done 
all on their parts to keep their own killing methods 
to themſelves, may be inſtanced in the different 
figures and diſtortions they have made that little 
whimſical affair, the hat, undergo; both by trimming 
and cocking it, through every change of which the 
whole town have been complaiſant enough to fol- 
low; and when a celebrated lady of this order, to 
elude the impertinence of being mimicked, twiſted 
hers on one fide, it was enough for F M 
to appear fo, to make it approvedof, and thought = 
becoming. 714 
Is it not, theindive; ſeriouſly to be wiſhed, * 
fore method ſhould be attempted, which might 
prevent theſe people from aſſociating with, and by 
their vitiating examples, tainting the brighteſt and 
moſt becoming ornament of our chaſter . 
ny of manners? | [1 
How, therefore, this can be effetually done, i * 
next to be conſidered. 
| Although the ancients may ſacks: ſer us many 
_ wiſe examples, in their general treatment of, ant 
the reſtraints and ordinances they were continually 
impoſing, on people of this profeſſion; yet, as the 
cuſtoms and conſtitutions of their ſeveral govern- 
ments were different, in many circumſtances, from 


* we live under, we 72 — 
ä ſuch-. 


[56] 
ſuch grievances, by a ſtrict conformity to their 
methods; for wkat would it avail, to formally 
prohibit our ladies of this ſtamp the uſe of orna- 
mental finery, as Rings, Lace, Pendants, or any 
other innocent embelliſhment they now may wear 
in common with their ſex “, or even to abridge 


them of the Cardinal, the Negligee, the Peton Vier, 
or any other new-invented veſtment of French, or 
other foreign inſtitution +, when not a moiety of 
them, from . inability in point of circumſtances, 
would be capable of infringing ſuch a law? or 
grant it otherwiſe, where ſhould we find a ſingle 
ſhe, of all the herd, would ſo far own the appro- 
brious appellation, as voluntarily to comply with 
the degrading mandate? and though they might 
be known notoriouſly enough, as nothing but ſolemn 
proof could fix the indeliable ſtain, and brand them 
with the penalty, he who ſhould preſume, with- 
| diut it, but to tax the vileſt with the Title (though 
—_ known to be her calling) would by the juſt deciſion 
= of the law, and the wiſe approbation of twelve good 
men and true, be ceſſed with damages and coſts for his 
impertinence. If then our laws require ſuch formal 
methods with thoſe, whoſe every look and word, as 
well as general way of living, might, one ſhould 
think, carry conviction with it, how ſhould: the 
ills be reached, when the baſe TRADE is ſcreened , 
# | bebind the name of ſome pete Patron , or 
. 1 un placed 
1 A law in Athens, ng 
# 7 Common women at Rome were forbid to wear Aron 
| 2 or matron's gown, 
| 08 t The permitting a favourite woman "FR an inmate 
| + in the moſt lewd repoſitory of wickedneſs) to uſurp the 
| . „ name 


[91 

placed. within the merit of paro hial. privileges; 
v here, for the ſake of 2 a trifle to the Reve- 
nue, the Harlot has a Licence (under pretence of 
ſelling punch) for telling you her Brothel is her 
Caſtle by the laws of England, that herſelf and 
Inmates, are people of credit And reputation, nay, 
and will trounce any one who ſhall preſume but 9 
whiſper the contrary. _ 
Let us, however, admit that ſome Order for di- | 
ſtinguiſhing theſe people, could be juſtly executed; 

and that a method could alſo be contrived, to pre- 
vent the inconyeniencies attending the frequent, and 
repeated proſecutions, informations, &c, as muſt 
eternally enſue, and that this diſtinction ſhould be 

a /omething in the garb, directed ſo particular, as 

to include the whole of them; yet, while a pretty 
woman has that certain, that irreſiſtable power, of 
turning every thing to her own advantage (and that 
the town's not deſtitute of beauty, muſt be owned, 

though *tis ſo wretchedly degraded, )our virtuous Jas 
dies might eſteem. themſelves no gainers in being 
excluded from that ſomething (be it what it would) 
which might, from the advantages given to it by 
the lovely wearer, be fancied more becoming than 
thoſe ſtiff formalities, that ſhould be the approved 
characteriſtics of modeſty and virtue; for, how 
ready our condeſcending virgins are, even now, of 
rejecting ſuch, and of reducing themſelves to a 


name of her devotee, though a man of quality, is deemed a 
peculiar mark of the young ladies favour, who condeſcends 
to make uſe of it; and the Hero, from that inſtant, by being 
eſteemed her particular, is e her Pagron ; ; in low 
1 her Ws 852 £4 Pr 1 1 
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| To 
| Kind of level wich their antagoniſts, may be re- 
marked in the particularly ſtriking airs they have 
borrowed from them, in ſetting off the Hat, the 
Cap, the Handkerchief, from the manner of pin- 
ning the latter, tis plain, how much that old faſhioned 
piece, called the modeſty bit, is out of vogue among 
them; theſe, I ſay, together with the notable 
ſmartneſs i in the tie of a round about apron, and 
the trite milk-maid air of a ſhort ſkirted petticoat, 
deſigned purpoſely to ſhew juſt enough beneath it, 
as to ſet imagination on the glow, makes it fo dif- 
ficult to diſtinguiſh between Chambermaids and 
their Miſtreſſes, or W—rs and Women of faſhion. 
The only mark that might not be followed by 
their Imitators, and from which we might expect 
ſome good, as it would not, perhaps, be very be- 
neficial to their trade, nor what they could ſo eaſily 
lay aſide as any other, muſt be a perſonal one; 
when I ſay a mark, I mean a real Scar, which 
ſhould appear naked; for a broad patch, though in 
the middle of the forchead, might, for ought I 
know, be found as becoming as that worn at pre- 
ſent on the temples ; and how little diſtinguiſhing 
that is, is evident enough; but as burning 
or a felons in the face was laid aſide, as 
being a means of hardening them in wickedneſs, 
by excluding them, eternally, from all honeſt ſo- 
ciety, our ecclefiaſtical Rulers would not, ſo readily, 


: | come into this remedy, for the like regions 


: reaſon. 
To conſider, therefore, our firſt ſcheme a little 
further; were it, I ſay, poſſible, by any means, 
whatever, to oblige theſe ſort of people never to 

. | 5 appear 


— 
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| appear in- public, but in a arb 2s unbecoming 
| as 2 pariſh gown, to which the ign ignominy of a badge 
picks be added, declaring their place of reſidence 
and price, ſome of our preſent complaints would 
be removed; as they might then be known, and 
legally excluded from all our public Recreations, 
nor faffered to hold their nightly carnavals, as now 
they do, in every ſtreet in town. But when we 
come to reflect, even this method, as it muſt 
bring a certain, and conſiderable charge upon the 
public (one half of whom do not eſteem theſe peo- 
ple as any nuiſances at all) for providing a ſufficient 
number of Informers, properly ſtationed, in every 
quarter of this good town, to keep up this ceconomy 
among them, without the means of raiſing a ſingle 
ſhilling to ſupport it, would be rejected; the know- 
ing part of mankind thinking our taxes and aſſeſſ- 
ment high enough already, without accumilating 
others for leſs neceſſary purpoſes, than thoſe they 
are obliged to pay at preſent; excluſive of the miſ- 
chiefs that might enſue, under the ſanction of 
ſuch licenſed habits * And as to diſpoſing of 
them to our plantations, though it would, 'in 
all probability, anſwer moſt of thoſe ſalutary ends 
we ſeek, without incurring the objection. of ex- 
pence, as the money raiſed by ſale of them, would, 
in ſome reſpect, anſwer the charge of getting rid 
of them; yet, as we ſeem too humane and com- 
peltonane, even to put thoſe laws in force, againſt 


* What a comreniency would this be to al 33 of 
the liberties of à carnaval? in ſhort, what a door would it 
open to WOT and fornication ? 


them 
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them, which we may, we ſhall never be ſo hard 


hearted as to think of making others, for 5 : 


them out of the kingdom like ſlaves, vagabonds, an 


| felons, unleſs ſomething more heinous than ſim- 


ple whoredom can be laid to their charge, to bring 
them within the penalties of tranſportation: nor 
are ſuch ſeverities adviſable, if we conſider the in 
conſequences that ſuch a gap of neceſſary evils (as 


in one ſenſe they may be allowed to be) might 


produce at home ; for though it was thought pro- 


per to cover that noiſome fink of the city, called 


Fleet-ditch, it was abſolutely contradictory to 
common ſenſe, to, think of filling it up, intirely, 
as a Vent any where elſe, for the ſame purpoſe, 
would, certainly, not have been o Proper or con- 
venient. 

With ſubmiſſion, then, to deeper as," as 
| theſe people, though nuiſances, ought no more to 
be extirpated, than permitted to go on as they do, 
J ſhall only differ from the general plan of the be · 


fore mentioned Treatiſe, by recommending the 
place of their deſtination to be a place of actual 
confinement, or rather, like the priſoners in the 


rules of the Fleet and King's- bench, under exem- 
plary penalties for elopements, where each being 
regiſtered, and appraiſed according to her particu- 
lar merit, men of all conditions, whoſe inclinations 
or conſtitution ſhould be too powerful for their rea- 
ſon, might, with leſs injury than at preſent, to 


themſelves or fortunes, gratify rr ccord- 


f ing to their different prices; a RY ipend of 
which, inſtead of eins, as it did ormerly, to 


increaſe - 
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increaſe the revenue of a certain Prelate, would 


be allotted to defray the expence of keeping them 


there“. But as this method of treating them, would 


cut out a large branch of buſineſs from ſome of our 
acting Magiſtrates ; to make them ſome amends, 


a certain number might be appoitited, whoſe par. 


ticular duty, ſhould be to inſpe& the conduct of 


thoſe females, who pretend to be ſo houſewifely of 


their reputations, as to part with them only with 
greater ceconomy than the more public ſpirited 


may do; for unleſs we can intirely reduce our 
private brothels, or force them to take ſanctuary 


in the public one, tis not barely ſcouring the 
ſtreets of Harlots, that can be ſufficient to d remove 8 


the enil+.' L 


Some reſtrictions like theſe might, indeed, reduce 


the ſtream of lewdneſs into its proper channel; 


and while our children's minds, by timely caution, 
ſhould by ſhielded from thoſe” "corruptions which 


7 nen ee and the diftrits bai | might not 
be an improper ſituation: indeed, I can't ſay, whether the 
leſſening the value of eſtates, in the quarter where they are at 


preſent, might not be Jjadged a ſufficient motive to ops 
_ their trans fretation. 


+ To engage-theſe magitrates the Arigter to their duty. 
as cenſors, they ſhould not be permitted to act as trading 
juſtices, but their poſts be made properly luerative without 


it.—A magiſtrats, of. this kind, was appointed at Athens ; 


but the inſtitution of Domeſtic Tribunals, ſupplied the place 
of ſuch AY ng the Romans. The proctors at the univerſities 
are ſomething like them in this particular, that they ought 
not to ſuffer a Fe within the precinQs of their juriſ- 
ditions. 
help 


But if _ injunctions of our religion are ſo ſtrict as 
(rather than tolerate a neceſſary evil in a few for a be- 


tot. 


belpjin time. to feed. the miſchiefs we complain of, 


the {pring of virtue may refine itſelf; and we might, 


with better reaſon, hope to have thoſe heavy ca- 


lumnies and reflections, which are now caſt on our 
women in general, abate of much of their rancour, 
for want of ſo good a foundation; ſuch invectives 

chiefly from thoſe, who, becauſe they 
2 of the whole by the worſt of patterns, are 
ſo far from being capable of conceiving a true idea 
of the beauties of a woman really virtuous, as even 
to deny the Exiſtence of ſuch a Being in nature +. 


nefit to the remainder).to ſuffer the whole to gro- 
vel on from bad to worſe, by countenancing our 
laws, to wink at impieties they are not permitted 
to redreſs; let us, at leaſt, acknowledge the ſuperior 
wiſdom of thoſe people, whoſe: maxims and inſti- 


tutions, though we may have virtue enough to ad- 


mire, we want the reſolution to put in practice; 


and when we behold theſe provokers to debauche- 


ry, in all their trim of harlottry, wantoning, una- 
baſhed in the moſt conſpicuous places of our public 


| Theatres, confeſs the Roman virtue greater (though 


unenlightened by Chriſtianity) that found out me- 
thods to exclude them theirs *; and when we ſce 


them trifling with our laws, by evading, or buying 


+ King Charles the ſecond thought there was no ſuch thing 
in the world as chaſtity out of principle. Burnet's Hiſt. p. 94. 
is the ſhameleſs behaviour of theſe people at the play- 
houſes, that ſo far perverts the moral purpoſe of that ſenſi- 
ble, elegant and improving diverſion, as den to bring it into 
* | "nf 
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off their force, extol the wiſdom as well as juſtice 
that Emperor (though a heathen). who, to rid 
his titizens from the conſequences of ſuch. licen- 
ciouſneſs, diſpoſed of them for ſlaves + 2 
As it is not, however, from the frailty of human 
nature, to be expected that this country ſhould, any . 
more than any other, be exempt from nuiſances of 
- this kind, yet has itever been the care of the wiſeſt 
legiſlators to permit evils, though incurable, to be 
as little epidemical as poſſible; and when we con- 
ſider how much the principles, imbibed in youth, 
are apt to prepare the mind for the reception of 
vice or virtue, there will need but little argument 
to convince the unprejudiced, how apparently a 
wrong method, or rather a neglect in the educa - 
tion of our females, in general, tends to the injury | 
of the whole community, and, conſequently, 
what care ought to be employed, not only to in- 
ſtruct them in thoſe particular accompliſhments; of 
houſewifery, that all women ought to know who 
are bred at every common boarding ſchool, but 
that ſuch a knowledge of THzMsBLVEs, might 
be early taught the whole, of them, as to make 
them ſenſible, how much more their Maker de- 
ſigned them to eſteem themſelves the Companions, 
than the Playthings of their huſbands z and that 
the affection which may be, and is ſo frequently 
preſerved between married people, is not, as Mr. 
Bayle obſerves, grounded on the beauty, but the 
qualities of the wife; experience ſhewing, that the 
We me whole love are the mo gs: are oe 
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| for the generality, thoſe 4 liv the handſomeſt 85 
wives; look elſewhere than in beauty, ſays the 


ſame Author, for that charm which unites the 
heart, and keeps it afterwards united. Nor can it 
ever be ſo certainly attained as by preſerving, what 


I muſt call their natural modeſtly, unprejudiced by 
wrong examples, by cultivating their ideas, ſo'as 


to make them diſtinguiſh Merit from Foppery, and 


by early inſtilling into them a becoming diffidence | 


of their own perfections; and after ſuch founda- 
tions, the higheſt accompliſhments that could be 
given them, would be ſo far from arming an ene- 
my againſt ourſelves, that it would be a means of 
cementing the band of amity between the ſexes ſtill 
ſtronger; for, though a woman's power, now ſo 


juſtly dreaded, might, in ſome reſpects, be greater; 


her inclinations, from an improvement in her mo- 
rals, would be leſs inclined to miſapply it; and her 


being made more capable of diſtinguiſhing the true 


value, either of her own, or huſband's merit, 


would neither leſſen that protecting fondneſs, that 


is one of the principal duties of every huſband, 
nor take from her the opportunities of acquiring, 
what we are told are now the only Arts and 
Sciences of a female life, namely, to be well dreſt, 


in good humour, and chearful in the command 


of her family; for had the wife of Gracchus * been 
endowed with nothing more, her ſons had never 
attained that elegance in ſpeaking, and purity of 
language, for which they were ſo famous; and of 
ſo great importance was it in the eye of Solo- 
mon, for a woman to be capable of giving proper 


Cornelia. See her character in Midd/eton's Life of Cicero. 
2. of in- 


1651]. 


inſtruction to her children; and fixing them in the 
paths of virtue and, ur derſtanding, that he even 
declares, the ignoraace of folly of a child to be the 
ſhame, the;diſgrace, aid heavineſs of its mother j 
while the aſſirance, which the ſame great writer gives 
us, when he tells us that a wiſe ſon maketh a glad 
father, would be excitement, ſufficient, in a country 
ſuch as ours, where women are renowned for conju- 
gal affection, for every female to attempt acquiring 
(were they but permitted to do * ons higheſt of 
thoſe female virtues, which have been thought to 
add even luſtre to the Roman name; while the hope 


of being capable to pleaſe, and to deſerve ſuch a 


woman, (in whoſe eye true merit could be only 
beautiful,) muſt create ſo glorious an emulation in 
our youth, in general, as to have that ſaid of the 


whole nation, which has yet been publickly re- 


corded but of one family of, it, THAT ALL HER 
SONS ARE BRAVE, A Ma E DAUGHTERS 
viRTuous *. R D 1's 
But as I have; not the 

any thing I cah i if habe weight enough 
to bring about ſo wiffed a reformation, my 
purpoſe will be anſwered, ſhould any thing, here 
treated of, be a means of engaging ſome other in 
the cauſe, whoſe abilities may be equal to the 
undertaking, firmly believing, that were the mu- 
tual grievances of both ſexes, with their efficient 
cauſes fairly ſtated, the Men themſelves,” however 
the bent of natural partiality might, for a moment, 


* Vide the epitaph of the Dutcheſs of Newcaſtle, the 
ſiſter of Lord Lucas, in Weſtminſter-abbey. 
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bias them, would turn chetripriſeet cen 


fair to ſentiments of pity, and, ſince ' kevity in 
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[ | k female conduct opens a door to almoſt every im- 


morality, confeſs, the readieſt means to Ta: the 


=; ſtill increaſe, will be. to check the cauſe ef it, in 
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